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No Cranberries for Holidays? 


Residue Scare Hits at Growers, Chemicals 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — A nation-wide 
furore has resulted from last week’s 
report by Arthur S. Flemming, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, that some cranberries then 
on the market were contaminated by 
the herbicide aminotriazole. Newspa- 
per headlines described by one in- 
dustry observer as “the type they 
should use to announce World War 


III” took up the cry and warned read- 
ers that such residues can induce 
cancer in humans. 

The Secretary charged, in effect, 
that the misuse of the herbicide by 
cranberry farmers who disregarded 
label instructions had endangered 
public health. Association of such 
residues with cancer ignited a wave 
of reaction that has wrought serious 
harm to the cranberry producers and 
is expected by chemical industry lead- 


Alabama Fertilizer 
Salesmen Attend 
Auburn Short Course 


Group Advised 
To Know Products, 
Understand Effects 


AUBURN, ALA.—Fertilizer sales- 
men of the future must know more 
about the products they are selling. 
They must know about effects of fer- 
tilizer materials on soil and their 
availability to crops. In short, sales- 
men need to understand soil fertility 
and soil management well enough to 
advise customers as to what kind and 
grade is most economical to use. 


These conclusions were presented 
by Dr. Howard T. Rogers, agronomy 
and soils department head, Auburn 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at the opening session of a 
soil fertility short course for Alabama 
fertilizer and lime salesmen. Some 105 
salesmen and other fertilizer industry 
personnel from throughout: Alabama 
attended the Nov. 45 sessions at Au- 
burn, which were designed to answer 

(Turn to AUBURN, page 8) 


ers to be felt in the pesticide trade 
for a considerable period of time. 

The Flemming press conference 
here last week appeared to involve 
only a small amount of carlot ship- 
ments of cranberries containing the 
alleged contamination, which was in 
amounts far below any danger point 
so far as human consumption is con- 
cerned. 

Announcement of the Flemming 
conference touched off a veritable 


panic in the cranberry industry, halt- 
ing sales of the Cranberry Coopera- 
tive Marketing Assn., although evi- 
dence on hand at Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration only involved some small 
sampling of the 1959 cranberry crop 
from the Pacific Northwest growing 
area. The FDA sampling of the 1959 
Pacific Coast area crop disclosed ex- 
amination of seven carlots of cran- 
berries of which only one carlot was 
(Turn to CRANBERRIES, page 21), 


Linking of Cancer to Slight Residue on 


Cranberries Seen as Ridiculous by Trade 


WASHINGTON—The cranberry war, precipitated by the Nov. 
9 statement by Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, that some of the 1959 cranberry crop contained residues 
of aminotriazole weed killer, has involved not only the cranberry in- 
dustry and government agencies, but the agricultural chemical in- 


dustry as well. 


Spokesmen for the two producers of aminotriazole, American 


Cyanamid Co., 


New York, and Amchen Products, Inc., Ambler, Pa., 


indicate that the cranberry war is a complete exaggeration of facts 
and the hysteria caused by the Food and Drug position has reached 


an almost ludicrous point. 


A spokesman for American Cyanamid Co. told Croplife in a tele- 
phone interview that the maximum amount of herbicide residue found 
in any cranberry sample was .1 part per million as compared to the 
100 parts per million fed to rats over a long period of time before any 
sign of malignancy was noted. “In order for an average adult to get 
the dose administered to the rat, he would have to eat 15,000 lb. of 
cranberries a day for the rest of his life.” 

The spokesman continued by reminding that the average per cap- 
ita consumption of cranberries in the U.S. is .3 lb. a year, according 


to USDA statistics. This would fig- 
ure out to something like .0008 lb. a 
day, on the average. 

For Amchem, Robert Beatty, di- 
rector of agricultural research, said, 
“This whole furore has been caused 
by misuse of the product; by some- 
body not following directions on the 
label. So far as anyone knows, this 

(Turn to STATEMENTS, page 4) 


Fertilizer Processing Data 
Presented at Round Table 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 

WASHINGTON — Following the 
opening sessions which covered a 
broad range of fertilizer processing 
information and formulation calcula- 
tions (Croplife, Nov. 9, page 1), the 
final two days of the fertilizer indus- 
try Round Table continued the tech- 
nical presentations initiated by the 
earlier speakers. The Round Table 
began Wednesday morning, Nov. 4 
and continued through Friday. Head- 
quarters were at the Mayflower Hotel 
here, with 450 representatives of the 
fertilizer industry on hand to partici- 
pate in the sessions. 

A discussion on manufacturing con- 
ventional fertilizers brought out in- 
formation on mechanical condition of 


pulverized product and a session on 
segregation of particles within the 
mix. Dr. J. O. Hardesty, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., 
named six “most important” factors 
having to do with the mechanical con- 
dition of cgnventional fertilizers, with 
moisture content heading the list. 

To obtain rapid and satisfactory 
curing, he said, the mixed fertilizer 
must have a relatively high moisture 
content which promotes a rapid rate 
of chemical reaction and contributes 
heat to the pile. It also increases 
plasticity of the mixture and pro- 
motes a high amount of soluble salts 
in solution. 

The material should have finely- 
divided ingredients to promote thor- 

(Turn to ROUNDTABLE, page 18) 


$21 Million Urea 
Facility Planned 


MADRAS, INDIA—A $21 million 
contract has been signed between 
the Italian companies, Montecatini 
and Ansaldo, and the Neyveli Lignite 
Corp. Private, Ltd., for the construc- 
tion of what the companies called 
the world’s largest urea plant at 
Neyveli on the Indian peninsula, 
about 140 miles from the city of Ma- 
dras. 

Neyveli Lignite Corp. acted on be- 
half of the Indian government in the 
negotiations for the plant which falls 
within the framework of the second 
five-year plan for the development 
of industry in that country. 

The Neyveli installation, to be de- 
signed and built by Montecatini, will 
have a capacity of 500 tons per day 
and will employ the Fauser-Monte- 
catini process for urea manufacture. 
It will operate on the “total recycling 
system” and will transform all the 
ammonia exclusively into urea. Com- 
pletion is planned for late 1962, with 
an anticipated on stream date in 
early 1963. 

Plant site will be near a large lig- 
nite mine which will be equipped with 

(Turn to UREA PI__.f, page 8) 


400 Solutions 
Makers Attend 
Annual Meeting 


Convention Highlights 
Salesmanship, Talks 


On New Processes 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—More than 400 
persons registered at the 1959 con- 
vention of the National Fertilizer 
Solutions Assn. conducted at the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel here, Nov. 8-10. The 
group elected six new directors, fea- 
tured talks on salesmanship, solutions 
and suspensions, stabilization of liquid 
fertilizers and formulations. A panel 
discussion on the general topic of 
“what’s bothering you” was a popu- 
lar feature of the program. 

Some 36 suppliers to the liquid 
fertilizer trade maintained various 
types of displays in conference rooms 
covering two floors of the hotel. 

O. L. Ohnstad, Ohio Liquid Ferti- 
lizer, Inc., South Solon, Ohio, NFSA 
president, told the group in the open- 
ing address of the meeting, that the 
use of liquid fertilizers is increasing 
at a faster pace than is any other 
type of fertilizer material. The num- 
ber of plants manufacturing or mix- 
ing liquid goods more than doubled 
in the past two years, he said. 

The industry is on the threshold 
of an entirely new era including new 
technology, new uses and concepts of 
various kinds of liquid fertilizers. As 
an example of new uses, he pointed 
out the fire extinguishing properties 
of ammonium phosphate now being 
used as a fire protection material on 
the farm. With it, he said, the farmer 
has a “built-in fire department” which 
he can store in the barn to be used 
as a fertilizer or, in case of necessity, 
as a fire extinguishing agent. The 
material, he said, has proved to be of 
more effectiveness than water partic- 
ularly in stopping brush or forest 
fires. 

Mr. Ohnstad, reviewing the activi- 
ties of the association, said that 46 
new members have joined the group 
since 1958, bringing the total mem- 

(Turn to SOLUTIONS, page 20) 
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DEALERS, extension workers and the National Plant Food Institute com- 
bined efforts to sponsor high fertility demonstrations on alfalfa fields in 
Washington. Shown here examining a field after application are (left to 
right): F. Todd Tremblay, NPFI; Don Barrens, grower; A. T. Romano, Quincy 
(Wash.) Farm Chemicals, and Lee McFarlane, Pacific Cooperatives. 


Washington Dealers Combine 
On Fertility Demonstrations 


Quincy Valley, Wash., fertilizer 
dealers in cooperation with the Grant 
County Extension Service and the 
National Plant Food Institute re- 
cently put out some high fertility 
plots on selected alfalfa fields in the 
area. The purpose of the experiments 
was to make sure that plant food was 
not a limiting factor in plant growth. 

Approximately $70 worth of ferti- 
lizer per acre was applied in one 
heavy shot to fields throughout the 
area. The amount of plant food ele- 
ments applied per acre was as fol- 
lows: 500 Ib. phosphate (P,O;), 250 
Ib. potash (K,O), 13 Ib. zine (Zn), 48 
lb. magnesium (MgO),5 Ib.boron (B), 
128 Ib. sulfur (S), and 6 Ib. iron (Fe). 
“The amount of fertilizer applied 
should last for at least five years,” 
said F. Todd Tremblay, regional di- 
rector of the NPFI. 

Elwood Dull, county extension 
agent, stated that, “We must con- 
stantly be aware of the amounts of 
plant food being removed per acre 


Farm Bureau Service 
Announces Appointments 


0, J. Ariien 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—D. A. Williams, 


general manager of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Service Co. an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of Har- 
old Goewey to 
head the sales and 
service depart- 

# ment. Mr. Goewey, 
who was formerly 
general sales man- 
ager, will be in 
charge of all out- 

lying company 

' plants, inventory 
warehouses and 
services pertaining 


Harold Goewey 


to them. 

Osborn Arlien has been named 
general sales manager replacing Mr. 
Goewey, and Gordon Olson, formerly 
head of personel and patrons’ rela- 
tions, takes over Mr. Arlien’s duties 
as assistant general sales manager. 


by our high yielding crops. The 
amount removed must be continually 
replaced. On new soils just out of 
sagebrush, nitrogen may be the ma- 
jor limiting factor, but we find an 
increasing need for phosphate, zinc, 
and possibly other elements as we 
continue to farm. This dynamite shot 
of fertilizer will ensure an adequate 
supply of plant food for the alfalfa 
and crops following in the rotation. 
Nitrogen should be applied in recom- 
mended amounts when the alfalfa is 
plowed up and planted to crops such 
as corn or beets.” 

Soil samples were taken from 20 
alfalfa fields in the area prior to ap- 
plication of the fertilizer. The sam- 
ples were analyzed for nutrients at 
the Washington State University soil 
testing lab. Chemical determination 
on the samples included available 
phosphate and potash, organic mat- 
ter, and pH. Most of the fields re- 
ceiving the high fertility treatments 
were low to medium in phosphate or 
potash or both. 

The fertilizer ingredients were 
mixed by Quincy Farm Chemicals 
and applied by Pacific Cooperative 
spreading truck. Other fertilizer deal- 
ers in the area also cooperated on 
the project. 


Agricultural Chemicals 
Firm Forms Corporation 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed for Mar- 
chen Products Co., Inc., with prin- 
cipal offices to be here, to engage in 
the business of manufacturing soil 
builders, soil conditioners, soil tonics, 
plant foods, sprays, insecticides, etc., 
to distribute same by wholesale or 
retail, listing $100,000 capitalization. 

First officers of the corporation 
shall include Edward L. Levsen, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., president; Jack 
Hill, secretary-treasurer, and direc- 
tors are Mr. Levsen; Gerald D. Satt- 
ler, chairman of the board; Joseph C. 
Metzguer, Phoenix, and Bernice A. 
Whitmire, Phoenix. 


Texans Visit Georgia 


MOULTRIE, GA. — A group of 
Texas county agricultural agents re- 
cently visited Colquitt County, Ga., 
to get information on the soil fertility 
program which is under way in that 
Georgia county. 

The Texas agents are making plans 
for setting up similar soil fertility 
programs in their own counties. G. Y. 
Duke of Athens, district agent, ac- 
companied the men. 


Demonstration Plots 
Planned for Oregon 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Plans were set 
in motion for a series of Oregon fer- 
tilizer demonstrations by Glen Holt, 
state chairman of the demonstrations 
committee of the Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Assn. 

Other members of the committee 
who were named include: Dr. D. H. 
Cheney, head of the soils department, 
Oregon State College; Dr. T. L. Jack- 
son, soils specialist, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Art King and Howard Cushman, 


® | Oregon extension specialists; Grant 

| | Braun, chairman of the association’s 
| soil 
| Jackson, 


Leon 
and 


improvement committee; 
association secretary, 
Mr. Holt, 

County committees of industry 
agronomists have also been estab- 
lished to help county agents in the se- 
lection of sites, taking soil tests, put- 
ting out plots, checking response in 
plots and helping to organize farm 
meetings and tours connected with 
the project, Mr. Holt said. 

Plots will be established on such 
crops as alfalfa, grass-legume pas- 
tures, corn and possibly small grain, 
he continued. The goal in each coun- 
ty is to end up with a total of 10 
good demonstration plots. 

“It has been estimated that a to- 
tal of 30 soil samples per county will 
be necessary to locate the plots on 
soils where maximum results are to 
be expected,” Mr. Holt said. 

Subject to the acceptance of coun- 
ty agents in the respective counties, 
the committee tentatively selected 
the following counties: Clackamas, 
Marion, Lane, Josephine, Jackson and 
Baker. 


Cotton Rust Harms 


New Mexico Cotton 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M.—Cot- 
ton rust has caused considerable dam- 
age to the cotton crop in three Hidal- 
go County areas, reported Ed Hitson, 
county agent. 

Mr. Hitson said that cotton farm- 
ers in the Rodeo area, west of Lords- 
burg, estimated the loss from the fun- 
gus disease at 50%. Farmers in the 
Cotton City and Animas areas, south- 
west of Lordsburg, estimated losses 
at 25 to 30%. 

The rust causes premature defolia- 
tion and poor development of the 
bolls. The rust spores are blown from 
grama grass onto the cotton plants. 
The disease appeared in August after 
rains. The fungus causes reddish pus- 
tules on the tops of the leaves and 
orange pustules on the under sides. 

Dr. T. E. Smith, associate plant 
pathologist of the New Mexico State 
University Experiment Station, and 
Gordon Hoff, extension agronomist, 
surveyed the Hidalgo areas. Dr. Smith 
said that in the Rodeo area there 
was such a heavy shower of spores 
from the grama grass that the foot- 
stalks holding the bolls became in- 
fected and brittle and were broken 
off by winds, increasing the loss. 

The pathologist said Verticillium 
wilt had caused slight damage in the 
Cotton City, Animas and Rodeo areas 

Dr. Smith reported rust had caused 
losses of 5 to 10% in cotton fields 
south and west of Deming in Luna 
County after late summer rains. He 
said a localized rust infestation af- 
fected a few fields south of Radium 
Springs in Dona Ana County. Slight 
damage resulted. The diSease tapered 
off as it moved east. 

The rust occurs sporadically in the 
southwest. at periods of five to 10 
years, creating difficulties in preven- 
tive research, Dr. Smith said. 


FUBLIC RELATIONS JOB 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—Appoint- 
ment of Arthur P. Schulze, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to the public relations de- 
partment of Hooker Chemical Corp., 
Niagara Falls, was announced by R. 
— Hooker, senior vice presi- 
t. 


Thomas G. Ferguson 


Thomas G. Ferguson 
National Potash Head 


NEW YORK—Thomas G. Ferguson 
has been elected president and chief 
executive officer of National Potash 
Co. The announcement was made by 
Richard C, Wells, former president, 
who was elected chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Ferguson joined National Po- 
tash Co. as vice president and general 
manager when the company was 
formed in 1955. He has been in charge 
of the development and operation of 
the company’s mine and refinery 32 
miles east of Carlsbad, N.M. In his 
new capacity Mr. Ferguson will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters in 
Carlsbad. 

A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Ferguson was vice 
president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
division of Consolidation Coal Co. 
prior to his association with Na- 
tional. 


157 California Firms 
Register to Sell 
Agricultural Minerals 


SAN FRANCISCO — Some 157 
firms, the largest number within a 
comparable period, have registered 
with the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
State Department of Agriculture to 
sell agricultural minerals in Cali- 
fornia, and have been approved as 
such registrants through next June 
30 


Most of the companies are already 
known as manufacturers, distributors 
or retailers of farm chemicals. 

The northern half of California is 
favored with 82 names, while 52 have 
been registered in southern California. 
Twenty-three companies are based 
in other states. 

The bureau also lists 11 new jobber 
registrants, including six in northern 
California, and five in the south. 

Twenty firms are listed as auxiliary 
plant chemical registrants through 
the end of the 1959-60 fiscal year, 
including four in northern California, 
eight in southern California, and 
eight from other states. 


U.S. Borax Research 


Appoints Three Scientists 


ANAHEIM, CAL.—Promotions of 
three staff scientists at U.S. Borax 
Research Corp. were announced by 
Dr. C. L. Randolph, vice president. 

Dr. Edgar Fajans, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of chemical research, 
will be special assistant to the vice 
president. 

Named as associate directors of 
chemical research are Drs. Howard 
Steinberg and A. L. McCloskey. Dr. 
Steinberg has been serving as assist- 
ant director of chemical research. Dr. 
McCloskey held the post of senior 
group leader in chemical research. 

U.S. Borax Research Corp., with 
laboratory facilities at Anaheim, is a 
subsidiary of U.S. Borax & Chemical 
Corp. 
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Family Farm Will 
Remain, Speaker Says 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — The trend 
toward fewer and larger farms will 
continue, but the family farm will 
remain the basic operating unit, a 
University of Illino’s agricultural eco- 
nomist told a national bankers’ meet- 
ing here recently. 

Harold G. Halcrow, speaking be- 
fore the American Bankers Assn., Na- 
tional Credit Conference, said that 
agriculture is undergoing a “sweeping 
economic readjustment to a new set 
of economic conditions, considerably 
different from those of the past.” 

He pointed out that the purchasing 
power of farm commodities had de- 
clined about one-fifth since the 
Korean War, and yet the value of 
farm assets had climbed to a new 
peak of $203 billion. The 1959 dollar 
net income per person in agriculture 
is expected to be practically equal to 
that of the peak year of 1951. 

Mr. Halcrow listed these future de- 
velopments in agriculture: 


1. The financial assets per worker 
and per farm will continue to rise as 
the number of people in agriculture 
declines. The assets per worker 
climbed from $9.625 to $20,651 be- 
tween 1950 and 1959. 

2. Assuming that the 1958 and 1959 
corn crops were influenced by un- 
usually favorable weather, the price 
of corn will average above $1.12 bu. 
and hog prices above $13.50 cwt. for 
the next five to 10 years. 

8. Food consumption trends of the 
past 20 years will continue. Consum- 
ers will eat more meat, poultry and 
fluid milk. 

4. Use of chemical weed sprays, in- 
secticides, improved disease controls 
and mechanization of livestock opera- 
tions may produce another upward 
surge of farm production. 

5. Decline in the number of dairy 
farms will continue, with the remain- 
ing farms greatly expanding the num- 
ber of cows and production per cow. 

6. The family farm will remain the 
basic operating unit, but it will be 
more mechanized and more special- 
ized, require higher capital invest- 
ment and become a more businesslike 
operation than it has in the past. 


To be of most help to farmers, Mr.’ 


Halcrow urged bankers to base their 
loans to farmers on the potential 
production of the entire farm rather 
than on just a single operation. Mod- 
ern farming requires an entire line 
of credit, not just a piecemeal series 
of short-term loans, he declared. 

The final solution of the farm in- 
come problem lies in continuing the 
adjustments in size and type of farm 
that have occurred in the past 10 
years, Mr. Halcrow asserted. To make 
these adjustments possible, farm peo- 
ple must have employment oppor- 
tunities, adequate credit, educational 
opportunities for young people and 
expansion of industry and other eco- 
nomic developments in rural areas, he 
concluded. 


L. V. Clegg Lester Christopher 


PHOTOS SWITCHED—In recent is- 
sues of Croplife the pictures of L. V. 
Clegg, Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, and Lester Chris- 
topher, Robert 8. Wise Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, were transposed. The two are 
pictured correctly above. Mr. Clegg 
was recently appointed general pur- 
chasing agent for Canadian Indus- 
tries, and Mr. Christopher was ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
sales for Robert S. Wise Co. 


FISH FERTILIZER 


DUMAS, ARK.—A new market has developed in eastern Arkansas for 
commercial fertilizer, and dealers are taking steps to capitalize on the in- 


creasing demand, 


The market: Fish farmers. 


The producers of the Dumas Fish Farmers Cooperative Assn. have 
applied an average of 100 Ib. of 8-8-2 fertilizer to each acre of their fish ponds. 

And the market has become a comparatively large one. Agricultural 
Officials say the 87 cooperative members now have 12,000 acres of ponds. 

The fish-producing area extends from Beebe in north-central Arkansas 
through southeast Arkansas. The association was formed by rice farmers 
who decided to rotate fish production with their rice by allotting two-year 
periods for tracts of land to be under water. 

Buffalo and game fish are grown in the ponds before the land is returned 


to rice farming. 


Farmers have found that by applying commercial fertilizer they can 
increase more quick-growing microscopic plant food in their ponds. And the 
fish grow faster when they eat the tiny plant growth made more abundant 


by fertilizer usage. 


Bud Blight Disease 
Transmitted by Seed 
Embryos, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—The virus causing 
bud blight disease of soybeans is 
transmitted in seed embryos, accord- 
ing to scientists of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Indiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

First reported as causing severe 
production losses in 1943, the virus 
known as TRSV may kill the grow- 
ing point or terminal bud of young 
plants, retard pod development or 
make plants dwarf or barren. No 
evidence of soil transmission of the 
virus has been found and although an 
insect carrier is suspected, none has 
been identified. 

Studies made of naturally infected 
plants in test plots by Kirk L. Athow 
and J. D. Bancroft showed that ear- 
liest symptoms of the disease ap- 
peared when the plants were 38 days 
old, about 18 days before flowering. 

USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service reported that of the plants 
showing early symptoms, 41% pro- 
duced no seed. Of those plants that 
did produce seed, 78% transmitted 
the virus to 91% of their progeny. As 
symptoms appeared closer to flower- 
ing, fewer plants transmitted the 
virus by seed, and fewer infected 
seeds were produced. This appears to 
confirm the theory that a virus en- 
ters the sex cells before fertilization 
and is transmitted by seed. Moreover, 
plants grown from infected seed pass 
the virus on to a large number of 
their progeny. 

In their research, the scientists 
located the virus within the embryo 
of the seed. Extracts from embryos 
carried the virus to another host 
plant, the cowpea, but extracts from 
seed coats did not carry the virus. 
The virus remained infective in seed 
stored for nine months under ordin- 
ary storage conditions. 


Pollard Appoints 
Division Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Fred L. 
Evans has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the fertilizer division of Pol- 
lard Manufacturing Co., announced 
Martin L. Luther, president. 

According to Mr. Luther, the com- 
pany is presently reorganizing its fer- 


tilizer division. Mr. Evans, formerly’ 


with Dempster Mill Manufacturing 


Co., is now making an extended tour 
of the Midwest to study fertilizer ap- 


plication problems. 


NINE-MONTH FIGURES 


NEW YORK—Witco Chemical Co.,; 


Inc., reports a net income of $1,545.- 
300 or $2.03 per share, for the first 
nine months of 1959. This compares 
with $1,179,400 net income excluding 
a non-recurring item, or $1.86 per 
share on the smaller average number 
of shares then outstanding, for the 
comparable period of 1958. Sales and 
other income for the first nine months 
of 1959 set a record high of $38 597,- 
200; an increase of 32% over $29,- 
196,700 for the same period in 1958. 


Melonworm Moth Specimens 
Found in California 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Two adult 
specimens of the melonworm moth, a 
major pest of melon, squash and cu- 
cumber grown in the southern states 
east of the Rocky Mountains, have 
been taken in light traps distributed 
in Riverside and Imperial counties to 
detect pink bollworm of cotton. 

The moths were identified by the 
taxonomic laboratory of the Bureau 
of Entomology, California Department 
of Agriculture, in the course of exam- 
ination of moths collected from one 
trap in the Bard area of Imperial 
County and one trap in the Blythe 
area of Riverside County. 

Records of the bureau indicate that 
the melonworm was reported in Cali- 
fornia in 1937 near Blythe and in 
1940 near Brawley. However, subse- 
quent surveys made to detect local 
infestations in those areas failed to 
show the presence of the pest. 

Robert W. Harper, chief of the 
bureau, said that the melonworm be- 
gins to build up numbers in the Gulf 
states in the spring and migrates 
northward as far as Canada in the 
summer and fall. The cold winter 
weather kills off local populations of 
the pest in the northern part of the 
country but it persists in the southern 
states, Mexico and Central American 
countries. 

Major crop damage by the melon- 
worm consists of injury to buds, blos- 
soms and leaves. There have been 
some reports of damage to the fruit 
of its host plants, melons, cucumbers, 
squashes and some gourds. 

The California Department of Ag- 
riculture has a plant quarantine de- 
signed to prevent the introduction of 
melonworm from infested states. The 
state melonworm quarantine also ap- 
plies to the pickleworm, a pest of 
more economic importance than the 
melonworm. 

Coastal areas and the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valley would prob- 
ably be more favorable locations for 
melonworm infestations than the des- 
ert regions of the state in which the 
two specimens reported to date were 
found, according to Mr. Harper. 

The Bureau of Entomology is in- 
vestigating to determine possible 
areas of local infestations. At this 
time of the year wild gourds would 
provide a source of infestation reveal- 
ing the presence of the pests. 

Additional light traps will be dis- 
tributed in desert areas of Riverside 
and Imperial counties and additional 
surveys will also be made in Los 
Angeles and San Diego county coast- 
al areas where fall host plantings of 
squashes and cucumbers exist. 


FIRST QUARTER REPORT 

MIDLAND, MICH. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. reported net income of 
$22,327,471, or 84¢ per share of com- 
mon stock outstanding, for the first 
quarter ended Aug. 31, 1959. Sales 
for the period totaled $191,681,368. 
During the same period of 1958, net 
income was $11,175,730, amounting 
to 43¢ per share on sales totaling 
$157,209 359. Earnings before taxes 
were $42,861,265 compared with $21,- 
520,182 the previous year. 
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Don Rose 


DISTRICT SALESMAN—Reasor-Hill 
Corp., Jacksonville, Ark., announced 
the appointment of a new district 
salesman, Don Rose. Mr. Rose, who 
resides in Rochester, Minn., will rep- 
resent the company in Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, 


Mississippi Insect Control 
Conference Announced 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — New 
insecticides, new insects and .new 
methods of control will. all be dis- 
cussed by leading entomology re- 
searchers at the sixth annual Missis- 
sippi Insect Control Conference Jan. 
7-8 at Mississippi State University. 

The latest research information on 
controlling cereal and forage insects 
will be reviewed by a panel composed 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture 
entomologists at MSU. 

Research on livestock pests; pro- 
gress reports of the Southern Region 
Plant Pest Control Group; forest and 
cotton insects, and the latest research 
on cotton insect control will be high- 
lights of the conference. 

Special emphasis will be placed on 
discussions of control of insects af- 
fecting man, including roaches, mos- 
quitoes, sand flies and houseflies. 

Aims and objectives of the new 
boll weevil research laboratory. will 
be discussed by Dr. E. F. Knipling, 
director of entomology research, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Also included during the confer- 
ence will be the announcement of 
Mississippi Cotton Insect control] 
recommendations for 1960. 

The annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Entomological Assn. will also 
be held during the conference. 


Texas A&M to Test 


Brown Patch Eradication 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
Extensive tests for the eradication of 
“brown patch” in lawn grasses will 
be conducted by Texas A&M College 
this fall. A new chemical will be used 
in the program directed by Dr. Har- 
lan E. Smith, who will work with 55 
county agricultural agents. 

Dr. Smith, who is extension plant 
pathologist, says the fungus attacks 
lawn grasses and has been particular- 
ly damaging to San Augustine grass. 


ASSOCIATE CHAIRMAN 

WOOSTER, OHIO—Dr. Curt. Leb- 
en, one of the first American scien- 
tists to emphasize the value of anti- 
bioticsin stemming plant diseases, has 
been appointed associate chairman of 
the department of botany and plant 
pathology at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station here. L. L, Rum- 
mell, director, said that Dr. Leben, 
formerly head of Eli Lilly’s agricul- 
tural research laboratories, has been 
chosen from a large field of applicants 
to fill the post left vacant by. the re- 
tirement of Dr. H. C. Young. Interim 
associate chairman has been H.. F. 
Winter. 
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Potash Deliveries 


Up in 3rd Quarter 


WASHINGTON—Deliveries of pot- 
ash for agricultural purposes in the 
U.S., Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii by the eight principal Ameri- 
can producers and also the importers 
totaled 2,819,951 tons of salts con- 
taining an equivalent of 1,655,018 tons 
K.O during the first nine months of 
1959, according to the American 
Potash Institute. This was an increase 
of 6% in salts and K:;O over the 
same period in 1958. 

Continental U.S. took 1,559,781 tons 
K.O, Canada 53,356 tons, Cuba, 5,381 
tons, Puerto Rico, 18,389 tons, and 
Hawaii, 18,111 tons K.Q. These fig- 
ures include imports of 112,339 tons 
K.O for only the first six months of 
the year. Exports to other countries 
were 204,979 tons K.O. 

Deliveries of potash for non-agri- 
cultural purposes amounted to 107,- 
743 tons K:O, an increase of 33% 
over last year. Total deliveries for all 
purposes were 3,336,885 tons of salts 
containing an equivalent of 1,967,740 
tons K;O, an increase of 8% in salts 
and K,O. 

During the third quarter of 1959, 
deliveries for agricultural purposes 
were 400,089 tons K,O in continental 
U.S., 9,237 tons in Canada, 2,022 tons 
in Cuba, 1,594 tons in Puerto Rico, 
and 4,706 tons in Hawaii making a 
total of 417,648 tons K:O, a decrease 
of 1% under last year. Import figures 
for the third quarter of the calendar 
year are not available at this time. 
Exports of potash to other countries 
during the third quarter were 84,985 
tons K,O, an increase of 23% over 
last year. Deliveries of potash for 
non-agricultural purposes were 32,615 
tons K,O, an increase of 14% over 
last year. Total deliveries for the 
third quarter were 904,207 tons of 
salts containing an equivalent of 
535,248 tons K.O, an increase of 3% 
over last year. 


Chemical Export-Import 
Firm Starts in Illinois 


CHICAGO—The formation of the 
Seaway Chemical Corp., an Illinois 
corporation, has been announced by 

Jerome Kritchev- 
sky who, until re- 
cently, was vice 
president and ex- 
port manager of 
Stepan Chemical 
Co., Chicago. The 
new firm will be 
an export - import 
agency specializing 
in chemicals and 
will also represent 
Stepan products 
Jerome Kritchevsky in foreign markets. 

Prior to his association with Stepan 
Chemical, Mr. Kritchevsky was presi- 
dent of Ninol Laboratories, Inc., 
which was purchased by Stepan 
Chemical in 1957. Offices of Seaway 
Chemical Corp. will be at the Stepan 
address, 427 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, until next spring when 
Stepan moves to its new building in 
Northfield, Ii]. At that time Seaway 
Chemical will relocate at 111 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Ohio Pesticide Institute 
To Hold 13th Annual Meeting 


WOOSTER, OHIO—The 13th an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Pesticide 
Institute will be held on Jan. 12-13 
at the Lincoln Lodge, Columbus, Ohio. 

Highlights of the meeting will in- 
clude latest research results with 
pesticides and application equipment 
presented by personnel of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Ohio State University. 

Samuel Alfend, chief of the Cin- 
cinnati district of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Food 
and Drug Administration, will speak 
on “Progress Under the Miller 
Amendment.” 


STATEMENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


residue was found only in the North- 
western part of the country; not in 
the eastern growing areas of Massa- 
chusetts or New Jersey, nor in Wis- 
consin. 

“We have completed our two years’ 
toxicological work, furnished the gov- 
ernment agencies with the informa- 
tion and they have had it since 1958. 
In the opinion of our toxicologist, an 
extremely small amount of residue 
found on cranberries could not cause 
any harm to consumers. They found 
that the growth in rats occurred after 
almost a lifetime of use. 

“No tumors at all were produced 
in dogs after they had been fed a 
diet of up to 500 ppm for an entire 
year. 

“Only one rat out of the ten being 
tested, at the 100 ppm. level came up 
with a tumor,” Mr. Beatty said. 

“When used according to directions, 
to date not one single incident of 
residue on crops has been found. In 
the present situation, disregard of 
directions has apparently resulted 
in some residue on some berries be- 
cause the application was made before 
harvest rather than after harvest. 

“The harm done in the cranberry 
industry is widespread, and the im- 
pression given the public is that the 
chemical industry is acting in an 
irresponsible way by selling its prod- 
ucts without knowing results of resi- 
dues. On the contrary, we have faith- 
fully complied with all government 
requirements and the studies have 
proved that it would be impossible 
for a person to ingest enough to cause 
harm.” 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
tary of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Washington, said 
that the current difficulty concerning 
pesticide residues on cranberries un- 
derlines, more strongly than ever, the 
necessity of applying such products 
according to the label. His statement 
follows: 


“Action by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in stopping the sale of 
certain cranberry products because of 
their possible contamination through 
misuse of a weed-killing compound 
emphasizes, once again, the impor- 
tance of following directions on the 
label of a pesticide. 

“In commenting upon the action of 
FDA, Arthur S. Flemming, secretary 
of health, education and welfare, 
stated that the weed killer, amino- 
triazole, had been misused by the 
growers in the northwest since label 
directions clearly indicated the prod- 
uct was to be used only after harvest. 
When the product is used as directed 
no residue will occur. 

“It was on this basis that the prod- 
uct was registered by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture under the 
provisions of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and 
in accordance with the Miller Amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

“The pesticide industry, the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
the National Safety Council, and a 
number of government agencies have 
repeatedly stressed a program of 
“read and follow the label’ when us- 
ing pesticide chemicals. 

“More education along these lines 
is needed. Had the principles of this 
program been followed it would not 
have been necessary for the Food and 
Drug Administration to take such 
drastic action in this matter. 

“According to competent toxicolo- 
gists who have extensively studied the 
chemical in question, the extremely 
small amounts present on cranberries 
could not offer any significant risk to 
the consumer. They point out that 
tumors were found in rats only after 
a lifetime of feeding on a diet con- 
taining approximately 100 times as 
much of the chemical as has been 
found on the contaminated lots: of 
cranberries, and that cranberries con- 


stitute only a small fraction of the 
total human diet. 

“They further point out that hu- 
mans would have to subsist almost 
entirely on a diet of these cranberries 
for years in order to approximate the 
conditions which cause tumors in the 
test animals. 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has not established a tolerance 
for residues of aminotriazole on cran- 
berries or other food crops. However, 
if the product is used according to 
label directions it will not result in 
any residues on the harvested crop 
and therefore presents no hazard to 
the public health. This was pointed 
out by Secy. Flemming and George 
P. Larrick, FDA commissioner, at a 
press conference held in Washington 
on Nov. 9. In fact, these officials cited 
aminotriazole for its effectiveness as 
a weed killer when used according to 
directions.” 


FDA STATMENT 


The statement released by Mr. 
Flemming at his news conference on 
Nov. 9, precipitated the turmoil 
which has brought numerous unfa- 
vorable reactions throughout the 
country. Portions of Mr. Flemming’s 
statement follow: 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion today (Nov. 9) urged that no 
further sales be made of cranberries 
and cranberry products produced in 
Washington and Oregon in 1958 and 
1959 because of their possible con- 
tamination by a chemical weed killer, 
aminotriazole, which causes cancer 
-in the thyroid of rats when it is con- 
tained in their diet, until the cran- 
berry industry has submitted a work- 
able plan to separate the contaminat- 
ed berries from those that are not 
contaminated. 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has already discovered contamin- 
ation of some of the 1959 crop and 
is undertaking a check of the 1958 
crop. 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will use its normal procedures 
of investigation and seizure in cop- 
ing with this problem... . 

“Over 3 million pounds of cranber- 
ries from the 1957 Northwest crop 
and a small amount from the 1957 
Massachusetts crop are now being 
destroyed because of contamination 
by the weed killer. This action is be- 
ing taken voluntarily by the national 
cranberry association, with the su- 
pervisory cooperation of the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

“Commissioner (George P.) Larrick 
tells me that so far there is no in- 
formation to implicate 1958 and 1959 
cranberries grown in Wisconsin, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts, the other 
principal growing areas. An investiga- 
tion is nevertheless under way in 
these areas, Mr. Larrick said, and if 
evidence of contamination is found, 
appropriate action will be taken. 

“In view of what has resulted from 
the improper use of aminotriazole on 
cranberry bogs, it is obviously impera- 
tive that this chemical not be used 
on any other crops in a way that will 
leave a residue in or on the produce. 
Growers should follow meticulously 
the directions for use on the pesti- 
cide label registered with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is looking into the situation to 
determine whether any other crops 
are contaminated. If residues are 
found, the information will imme- 
diately be made public and appropri- 
ate legal action will be taken... . 

“In May of this year evaluation of 
experimental data submitted by the 
manufacturers (Amchem Products, 
Ine., Ambler, Pa., and American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York) was complet- 
ed, and the conclusion was reached 
that aminotriazole is a carcinogen. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
then began checking on grower spray 
practices and perfecting the analyti- 


cal method for detecting residues of 
the chemical. The national cranberry 
association likewise again instituted 
its own system of inspecting growers 
and holding for analysis all lots from 
growers where there was any reason 
to suspect misuse of the weed killer. 

“Commendable though the associa- 
tion’s program is, it is apparently not 
fully effective. 

“Examination of the first series of 

samples from the newly harvested 
1959 Northwestern crop has just been 
completed. Two interstate shipments 
out of 7 examined so far have been 
found “definitely contaminated. Seiz- 
ure is being recommended to the 
Department of Justice on one of 
these shipments. The other lot con- 
taining residues has already been 
distributed. Preliminary results on 
10 other lots not yet shipped, and evi- 
dence that some growers have again 
failed to follow good agricultural 
practice in use of the weed killer, in- 
dicate that we are likely to find addi- 
tional contaminated lots in the 1959 
crop. 
“In view of the findings on the 
1959 Northwestern crop, and the 
previous history of the 1957 crop, we 
believe it reasonable to assume that 
that 1958 crop may also be contam- 
inated. 

“Because of the implications of 
this incident in its relationship to the 
safety of our food supply, I am 
prompted to make the following addi- 
tional comment: 

“As the cranberry episode illus- 
trates, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has declined to set any toler- 
ance for any amount of a chemical 
in foods if the chemical produces can- 
cer when fed to test animals. This 
principle is set down in the Food 
Additives Amendment, enacted last 
year, in a specific provision prohibit- 
ing the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion from setting any tolerance for 
any such chemical. Even though the 
earlier Pesticide Amendment, which 
is applicable to the cranberries, does 
not contain such a specific prohibi- 
tion, the same principle has been ap- 
plied. 

“The application of this principle 
is necessary in our opinion because 
while in theory there may be a min- 
ute quantity of a carcinogen which 
is safe in foods, in actuality our sci- 
entists do not know whether this is 
true or how to establish a safe tol- 
erance. 

“Therefore, we would oppose any 
attempt to take the cancer clause 
out of the Food Additives Amendment, 
and we will support the inclusion of 
such a clause in the color bill which 
is now before Congress.” 


Delaware Chemical 
Employment Still Firm 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Employ- 
ment in chemical manufacturing in 
Delaware remained firm during Sep- 
tember. The employment level was 
estimated at 26,700, the same as in 
August, according to the monthly re- 
port of the Delaware Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. 

The employment total in July was 
26,500. The number of workers in the 
chemical industry is still 400 less 
than September a year ago when 
27,100 were employed. 

Average weekly earnings of the 
production worker increased between 
August and September from $126.07 
to $128.24. A gain was noted in aver- 
age hourly earnings, $3.06 in August 
and $3.09 in September. An increase 
was noted in the work week, 41.2 in 
August and 41.5 in September. 


Arizona Meeting 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—Jan. 20-21 have 
been set for the Third Annual Ari- 
zona Fertilizer Conference at the 
University of Arizona campus, Tuc- 
son. The conference will be presented 
by the University of Arizona with 
cooperation of soil improvement com- 
mittee, Arizona Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn., and the National Plant - 
Food Institute. 


‘Pestilizer’, ‘Agrichembiz’ Make 
Appearance at California Meeting 


By GODFREY LEHMAN 
Croplife Special Correspondent 

SAN FRANCISCO — A widely 
known western entomologist turned 
etymologist last week at the 36th 
annual convention of the California 
Fertilizer Assn., San Francisco, by 
coining two new words descriptive of 
the changing picture of the agricul- 
tural chemical industry: “Pestilizer”’ 
and “Agrichembiz.” 

Dr. Guy F. MacLeod, vice president 
of research, Sunland Industries, Inc., 
Fresno, Cal., applied the former term 
to the industry’s newest development, 
compounds of fertilizer and pesticides. 
Such compounds, he predicted, would 
come into increasing demand by 
farmers, and he foresees a “steady 
rise” in “pestilizer’” mixtures during 
the next decade. Manufacturers who 
are not equipped to produce such 
compounds “must learn how” to make 
them, he advised. 

“The fact remains that the grower 
will demand pestilizers where they 
can show results,” he said. 

Dr. MacLeod pointed out that some 
120,868 tons had been purchased in 
the U.S. in 1956 and the amount in- 
creased rapidly in the succeeding 
three years. 


As to “Agrichembiz’”’, Dr. Mac- 
Leod explained that this inclusive 
term could be adapted to the situa- 
tion where an increasing number of 
fertilizer manufacturers are also 
producing pesticides and offering 
wider services to the farmer. 


The days of rigid compartmentaliz- 
ation are over, he said, with the ‘“end- 
lessly evolving” number of synthetic 
organic chemicals. The farmer is not 
interested in the different fields of 
specialization within the industry. He 
only wants to get compounds which 
will give. him a good return and 
greater profit. 

As if to underline this last point, 
Dr. Malcolm H. MceVickar, chief ag- 
ronomist of the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, said that 
the fertilizer industry’s greatest serv- 
ice to self and customer is not merely 
to sell fertilizer, but to develop a fer- 
tilizer program for the farmer. 

Since the farmer’s interest is his 
particular needs will promote his 
own profit, a program adapted to his 
loyalty to the fertilizer industry, he 
indicated. To believe that a pound of 
nitrogen is a pound of nitrogen 
no matter how used is not enough, 
according to Dr. McVickar. The 
right fertilizer depends on many fac- 
tors such as conditions of soil, the 
crop, seasonal requirements, state of 
maturity, and environment. All these 
influences alter the responses of the 
fertilizer. 


“Every fertilizer material,” he 
concluded, “has definite plus fac- 
tors, and when used to capitalize 
on these properties outperforms 
competitive materials.” 


Floyd Hornibrook, vice president 
of research of the Best Fertilizer Co., 
Lathrop, Cal., developed another point 
of Dr. MacLeod’s. Without using the 
new term “pestilizer,” he discussed 
the possibility of real savings result- 
ing in application costs and some- 
times in materials through such mix- 
tures. The most common practice, 
he said, were formulations of pesti- 
cides with granular or crystalline fer- 
tilizers. More cautious than Dr. Mac- 
Leod, Mr. Hornibrook believes that 
“the bulk” of fertilizers and pesti- 
cides will continue to be applied sepa- 
rately. 

During a technical discussion of 
the manufacture of wet process phos- 
phoric acid, Mr. Hornibrook ex- 
plained that the biggest recent ad- 
vance is the adoption of the rock cal- 
cination method as a means of up- 
grading the material. The wet process 
acid is becoming increasingly pre- 


ferred over furnace grade despite im- 
purities in the former. Means are 
being developed to remove these im- 
purities, he said. 

Three other speakers turned their 
attention to “how to make money and 
still make chemicals.” Larry M. Rob- 
erts, general manager of Shell Chemi- 
cal Corp., San Francisco, suggested 
that the price structure was too low 
in terms of costs of production and 
services offered, and that the market 
is too small to support the current 
number of suppliers. 

William E, Snyder, manager of the 
agricultural chemical division of Wil- 
bur Ellis Co., Los Angeles, agreed 
that prices were too low, and added 
that with the right pricing, sales 
might drop 20%, but profits would 


go up 50% with good prospects of 
gaining back the lost market. An in- 
discriminate credit policy also adds 
to the manufacturer’s losses, he said. 


James F. Sloan, president of the 
J. F. Sloan Co., Salinas, Cal., con- 
cluded the discussion by suggesting 
the establishment of a firm busi- 
ness policy regarding prices, credit, 
past due accounts and employee 
relationships. “Sound policies ad- 
ministered soundly will lead to busi- 
ness stability,” Mr. Sloan said. 


New officers of the association, 
elected Nov. 9, include D. W. 
Galbraith, president of Agriform of 
Northern California, president; 
James F. Sloan, vice president; Larry 
M. Roberts, secretary, and John N. 
Williams, General Fertilizer & Supply 
Co., Chula Vista, Cal., treasurer. Sid- 
ney H. Bierly was reelected general 
manager. 

New directors elected to three-year 
terms include John Taylor, John Tay- 
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lor Fertilizers, Sacramento; William 
C. Clines, American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Los Angeles; Sam Moos- 
chekian, Downey Fertilizer Co., 
Downey, and Mr. Sloan. 


Oregon Insecticide Control 
Group Directors Nominated 


ADRIAN, ORE. — Directors from 
the proposed Oyhee insecticide con- 
trol area were nominated by seed 
growers at a recent meeting here. 

Six names were submitted on peti- 
tions that will be forwarded to the 
state department of agriculture, They 
are Carl Simpson, Vern Garner, Jim 
Langley, H. C. Okano, Lee Stoker 
and Magnus Ekanger. 

The Oregon Department of Agri- 
culture will announce the date of the 
referendum on the district following 
receipt of the petitions. Each petition 
for director contained 25 signatures. 

The proposed district would pro- 
vide for control of insecticides used 
in the Sunset Valley area. 


stands of... 
FIELD CROPS 


tobacco, etc. 


AUBURN, ALA. 


Alfalfa, clovers, cotton, 


FRUITS AND NUTS 
Apples, citrus, pears, nuts, etc. 


TRUCK AND VEGETABLES 


Beets, broccoli, celery, 
4 cauliflower, etc. 


Offices. 


For quality, yield and 


For... 


1. Complete Fertilizers 

2. Granulated Fertilizers 

8. Granular Blends 

4. Liquid Fertilizers 

5. Borated Gypsum and 
other Fertilizer Materials 


Plant Food Department 


First National Bank Bldg. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

6105 Kaywood Drive 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

7134 S. W. S2nd Avenue 
W. LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


D SH PLACE LOS ANGE 
90 ROCKEPRLLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


“ADS ANCE FERTILIZER BORATE... 

ECONOMICAL 

“SOURCE OF BORON... | 
United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 
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/ PATENTS | 
TRADEMARKS 


2,910,353 

Method for Reducing Growth of 
Weeds, Patent issued Oct. 27, 1959, 
to Willard B. Jordan, Baldwin, Md., 
assignor to Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. A method for reducing the 
growth of weeds and grasses among 
growing crops which comprises apply- 
ing to the soil prior to the emergence 
of the said weeds, grasses and crops 
2,4-dichloro-6-nitrophenol in amount 
effective to substantially reduce the 
growth of the weeds and grasses. 


2,911,335 

Thiophosphate Ester Fungicides. 
Patent issued Nov. 3, 1959, to Everett 
E. Gilbert, Morris Township, Morris 
County, Pa., assignor to Allied Chem- 
ical Corp. A method of protecting 
plants against attack by fungi which 
comprises applying to the plants a 
thiophosphate ester of the general 
formula 

(RO),PSSSCC1, 


in which R is a member of the group 
consisting of lower alkyl, chloro-sub- 
stituted lower alkyl, phenoxy-substi- 
tuted lower alkyl, alkyl-substituted 
phenyl, chloro-substituted phenyl, 
phenyl-substituted phenyl, cyclohexyl- 
substituted phenyl, phenylchloro-sub- 
stituted phenyl and naphthyl radicals. 


2,911,337 

Method of Combating Insects Com- 
prising Contacting with a D‘chloro- 
1.8.5-Triazine. Patent issued Nov, 3, 
1959, to Jan Hendrik Uhlenbroek, 
Harmannus Koopman, Hans Heinz 
Haeck, Jasper Daams ard Johan Dirk 
Bijloo, Van Houtenlann, Weesp, Neth- 
erlands, assignors to North Amer‘can 
Phillips Co., Inc., New York. A meth- 
od of destroying insects comprising 
contacting said insects with an in- 
secticidal composition containing in 
an insecticidally effective amount a 
compound corresponding to the gen- 
eral formula 


a” 


N 

& bd xr 
of 

wherein X designates a member of 
the group consisting of —-O— and 
—S— and R designates a member of 
the group consisting of saturated 
aliphatic hydrocarbon radicals con- 
taining from 1 to 11 carbon atoms, 
the allyl radical and the cyclohexyl 
radical. 


2,910,402 

Compositions and Methods for De- 
stroying Insects. Patent issued Oct. 
27, 1959, to Homer E. Fairchild, Wil- 
mington, Del., assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. A method for killing insects com- 
prising contacting the insects with an 
insecticidal amount of at least one 
compound represented by the fermula 


br 


wherein R is an alkyl group contain- 
ing less than five carbon atoms; Y is 
nitro; Z is chloro; A is methyl; n is 
a number from 0-2; m is a number 
from 0-3; q is a number from 0-1; 
na+m is a number from 1-3; and 
”-+m-+q is a number of from 1-3. 


2,911,336 

Fungicides. Patent issued Nov. 3, 
1959, to Ewald Urbschat, Koln-Mul- 
heim, and Paul-Ernst Frohberger, 
Odenthal, Reg. Bezirk Koln, Ger- 
many, assignors to Farbenfabriken 
Bayer Aktiengesellschaft, Leverku- 
sen;-Germany. A fungicidal composi- 


tion containing as an active ingredi- 
ent 05-50% of a p-aminoarylazo com- 
pound of the general formula 


in which R is a radical selected from 
the group consisting of azo and hy- 
drazo; X is a member selected from 
the group consisting of —-CO—, 
—CS— and —SO,—; R’ is a member 
of the group consisting of a phenyl 
radical, an alkali metal and amino; 
and R” a radical selected from the 


group consisting of nitroso and amino 


in an inert fungicidal adjuvant as a 
carrier therefor. 


O-CiHs 


2,910,401 
Sulfurized Compositions and Pesti- 
cidal Compositions Comprising the 
Same Compounds. Patent issued Oct. 
27, 1959, to Irving D. Webb and John 
W. Yale, Jr., Yorba Linda, Cal., by 
mesne assignment to Collier Carbon 
& Chemical Corp. The method of 
preventing and controlling the growth 
of fungi, nematodes and mites on 
plant materials which comprises ap- 
plying thereto an effective non-phyto- 
toxic amount of a sulfurized tetrakis- 
(alkylmercapto)ethane obtained by. 
heating a mixture comprising ele- 
mental sulfur and a tetrakis(alkyl- 
mercapto)ethane having the general 
formula 
R-S S—R 


8—R 


wherein each R represents an alkyl 
radical containing from 1 to 3 carbon 
atoms, at a temperature between 
about 125° C. and about 200° C. for 
a period of time between about % 
and about 24 hours, said mixture con- 
taining between 1 and about 20 
atomic we'ghts of sulfur per mole- 
cular weight of tetrakis(alkylmercap- 
to)ethane and said conditions of time 
and temperature being such that be- 
tween about 1 and about 20 atoms 
of sulfur combine with each mole of 
tetrakis (alkylmercapto) ethane. 


Industry Trade Marks 


-The following trade marks were published 
In the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
In compliance with section 12 (a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of sition 


Fisons 18-15, in capital letters, for 
herbicides and insecticides. Filed Jan. 


Take those big preseason savings 
on LION’ E=2 now! 


It’s the one and only ammonium. nitrate 


you can safely store for big spring markup 


and extra profit! Lion E-2 is free-flowing 


when you get it...free-flowing when you 


sell it...no matter how long you store it! 


NO CAKING...GUARANTEED. 
Lion E-2 prills won’t break down, 
crumble or cake under the heavy 
weight of stacking in shipment or 
storage. E-2 is free of dust and fines 
... not affected by extreme temper- 
ature changes or humidity. You and 
your customers can buy now, store 
safely until used. Guaranteed stor- 


TAKES LESS STORAGE SPACE. Lion 
E-2 has the greatest density of any 
ammonium nitrate on the market. It’s 
less bulky ... takes 20% to 25% less 
storage space. It saves you needed floor 
area. It isn’t necessary to spread out 
E-2 in smaller stacks like old style 
forms of ammonium nitrate. With E-2 
you stack higher utilizing all available 


EASY-TO-HANDLE BAGS. Lion 
E-2 multiwall bags are specially 
coated with Monsanto Syton®—the 
antislip agent that lets you stack 
Lion E-2 higher... move it faster 
..-handle it easier. It helps you 
save time, work and space... re- 
duces material losses through break- 


age-stable. storage area. without fear of caking. age due to slippage. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
ic Chemicals Division 
NEW LION E-2 St Louis 68, Misour 


Always stores... 


AMMONIUM NITRA 


Always pours 


i under section 13 may be filed within ; days 
| of ee in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act, 
| @ fee of $25 must accompany each notice of 
: opposition. : 
‘ 
Monsanto 


21, 1958, by Fisons Ltd., Felixstowe, 
Suffolk, England. 


Algon, in capital letters, for fungi- 
cide formulation for killing algae 
bloom in lakes, ponds and other 
waters. Filed April 29, 1958, by the 
Hubbard-Hall Chemical Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. First use March 3, 1958. 


Terra Fume—2, in hand drawn let- 
ters, for soil fumigant for application 
to the soil for control of root knot, 
meadow and stunt nematodes. Filed 
June 6, 1958, by Frank S. Reid, d.b.a. 
Quality Chemical Co., Wilson, N.C. 
First use March 31, 1958, 


Terra-Liquid, in capital letters, for 
hydraulic fertilizer. Filed Aug. 25, 
1958, by Jewell Chemical Corp., 
Lynch, Md. First use July 24, 1958. 


Lawn Phix, in capital letters, for 
preparation for use as _ insecticide, 
herbicide, fungicide and bactericide 
on lawn and turf. Filed Sept. 12, 1958, 
by Chemley Products Co., Chicago. 
First use Jan. 4, 1958, 


Design, black oval with spears jut- 
ting out and word Insecta-Tox im- 
printed, for insecticide. Filed Oct. 8, 
1958, by Commonwealth Sanitation 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Golden Maize, in hand drawn let- 
ters, for organic mulch. Filed March 
11, 1959, by Cornco, Memphis, Tenn. 
First use Jan. 5, 1959. 


Nutri-Gran, in hand drawn letters, 
for plant food. Filed April 2, 1959, by 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York. First 
use Feb. 25, 1959. 


Design, circle with Sinclair and 
drawing of prehistoric animal en- 
closed, for anhydrous ammonia for 
use as a fertilizer. Filed June 2, 1959, 
by Sinclair Refining Co., New York. 
First use March 27, 1959. 


Design, outline shape enclosing 
word Sinclair and drawing of prehis- 
toric animal, for anhydrous ammonia 
for use as a fertilizer. Filed June 2, 
1959, by Sinclair Refining Co., New 


York. First use April 2, 1959. 


California Farm Income 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Califor- 
nia’s cash farm income in 1958 
reached a record total of $2,852,792,- 
000, an increase of 3.6% over 1957, 
and 14.4% more than the 1947-56 av- 
erage. Announcement of the record- 
breaking total was made by the Cali- 
fornia Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service at the California Department 
of Agriculture. 

California in 1958 maintained first 
place among the states in the nation’s 
farm economy, producing over 8% of 
the national total cash farm income. 


NEW ASSIGNMENT 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Rohm & 
Haas Co. announced the appointment 
of John C. Haas as director of pur- 
chases and traffic. Mr. Haas has been 
serving as vice president in charge 
of industrial relations. In his new 
assignment, effective Oct. 19, he 
succeeds Dr. Peter J. Clarke, former 
director of purchases. 


Photo taken at warehouse shows Lion E-2 stored in huge 
quantity (rows are stacked 27 bags high) with no danger of 
caking, shifting or sliding. Winter moisture won't cake Lion 
E-2... not even the bags on the bottom. Lion E-2 won't cake 
in your storage area either... we guarantee it. 


Order Lion E-2 Now... Order Big ... Cash in Big! 
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Nematode Loss 


Surveyed in Texas 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Plant nematodes cause an estimated 
yearly loss of at least one-tenth of 
the farmers’ gross income in the U.S. 
Nematode loss estimates are unavail- 
able for Texas; the damage, however, 
is considerable. On susceptible crops, 
according to Harlan E. Smith, ex- 
tension plant pathologist, the loss may 
exceed 50% or in extreme cases may 
cause total destruction. 

Mere presence of these almost 
microscopic animals does not neces- 
sarily indicate economic damage to 
plants. Loss will be governed by the 
nematode species, population buildup 
and environmental conditions. In some 
cases the care the crop receives, such 
as fertilizing and watering, plays a 
large part in limiting or promoting 
nematode damage. High populations 
of some species appear to have little, 
if any, detrimental effect on some 
plants. 

General above-ground symptoms of 
nematode injury consist of stunted 
growth, loss of yield and plant nu- 
trient deficiency symptoms. Seldom 
do nematodes suddenly kill a plant. 
Decline often is slow. Other symptoms 
of nematode damage are yellowing 
of foliage; forked, crooked or brushy 
appearance of fleshy tap roots, such 
as carrot; stubby, small root systems 
of plants with excessively branching 
roots; small roots larger near the tip 
end; wilting of apparently healthy 
(but sometimes not vigorous) plants 
in summer heat, reviving overnight 
and abnormal brown or black spots 
on roots. 


Kansas Schedules Three 
Dealer-Agent Schools 


WASHINGTON — Three district 
Fertilizer Dealer-County Agent 
Training Schools are slated for Kan- 
sas the second week in December, 
announced the National Plant Food 
Institute. 

All fertilizer companies doing busi- 
ness in Kansas are urged to get their 
salesmen and dealers to attend. 

Dates and locations of the schools 
are: Dec. 9, Chanute; Dec. 10, El 
Dorado, and Dec. 11, Wichita. Ses- 
sions will start at 1 p.m. and con- 
tinue through evening dinner. 

Among subjects on the various pro- 
grams: “Kansas Crop Fertilizer Re- 
sults for 1959"; “Review of Soil Test- 
ing’; “How to Use Soil Tests to Sell 
Fertilizer’; “Investments and Re- 
turns from Fertilizer’; “Possibilities 
of Financing Fertilizer Purchases,” 
and “Fertilizer—Key to Efficiency.” 

Speakers will include: Dr. F. W. 
Smith and E. A. Cleavinger, of the 
Kansas State University agronomy de- 
partment; Dr. Harold E. Jones, direc- 
tor of extension; Dr. W. D. Guy, col- 
lege agricultural economist; John 
Miller, Consumers Cooperative Assn.; 
E. J. Hoffman, Farm Store Merchan- 
dising magazine; Harry Rash, First 
National Bank, Thayer, Kansas, ar} 
Vv. E. Payer, El Dorado National 
Bank. 

Arlan D. Woltemats, NPFI district 
representative, has cooperated with 
the-college and county agents in set- 
ting up arrangements for the schools. 

The three district training schools 
will follow the annual Kansas Ferti- 
lizer Conference, and the Kansas 
Fertilizer Dealers Conference, sched- 
uled for Manhattan, Dec. 7 and 8, 
respectively. 


NAMED U.S. AGENT 


NEW YORK—H. J. Baker & Bro. 
has been appointed exclusive US. 
agent for the urea production of 
Comptoir Belge de |’Azote, Brussels, 
Belgium. The Belgian firm, also 
known as Cobelaz, is one of Europe’s 
largest producers of nitrogen. In ad- 
dition to supplying urea for ferti- 
lizer, feed, and industrial users in the 
U.S., H. J. Baker will also serve as 
agent for Puerto Rico, Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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SCENES AT AUBURN—Some of those who took part in the two-day soil 
fertility short course held Nov. 4-5 at Auburn University and agricultural 
experiment station are pictured above. In the left photo (left to right) are: 
Dr. Fred Adams, station associate soil chemist; Ernest W. Bryant, Dolcite 
Quarry Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. D. Hall, Mississippi Chemical Corp., Atmore, 


AUBURN 


(Continued from page 1) 


many questions about soils and ferti- 
lizers. 

In setting the stage for lectures 
about different fertilizer elements, Dr. 
Rogers said failure of dealers to offer 
the necessary services and informa- 
tion will mean farmers will buy di- 
rectly from the manufacturer who is 
big enough to employ trained agrono- 
mists as salesmen. 


Dr. Rogers predicted that the 
farmer of tomorrow will fertilize 
only as indicated by soil tests to 
take out all guessing possible in 
using fertilizers. The importance of 
this is pointed up by the fact that 
fertilizer costs amount to 20% of 
total cash farm expenditures. De- 
spite this, he stated, 27% of Ala- 
bama fertilizer dealers who ad- 
vanced credit for fertilizer did not 
ask whether the farmer had his soil 
tested. 


The importance of soil texture in 
soil management was emphasized by 
Dr. J. T. Hood, associate professor of 
soils, at the opening session. He said 
that fertility of a soil can be changed 
relatively easy by fertilization, but 
texture cannot be changed readily. 
Therefore, management practices 
must be fitted to the texture because 
texture affects a soil’s capacity to 
produce. 

Amount of available water a soil 
will hold and the rate at which water 
enters and moves in a soil are influ- 
enced by texture. In addition, Dr. 
Hood pointed out, ease of cultivating 
is affected by soil texture. Amount 
and kind of clay in a soil determine 
in part the amount of nutrients or 
fertilizers that a soil can hold, the 
professor concluded. 

In a lecture on potassium needs of 
soils, Dr. R. D. Rouse, soil chemist, 
said yields of most crops are higher 
when soil level of available potassium 
is medium or high. “For that reason, 
it is desirable to build or maintain 
potassium fertility level. This can be 
accomplished most efficiently by mod- 
erate annual additions rather than 
large single applications.” 


Potassium leaching losses are less 
when the element is applied in mod- 
erate amounts annually or biennial- 
ly than when large single applica- 
tions are made, Dr. Rouse ex- 
plained. In addition, he continued, 
leaching is less when a crop is 
growing on the land and when the 
soil is not extremely acid. This 
points up another advantage to lim- 
ing acid soils, he stated. 


Dr. L. E. Ensminger, soil chemist, 
declared that phosphorus has been 
considered an essential element for 
over 100 years and has often been 
called the master key to agriculture. 
He said phosphates make up over 
half of elements used in mixed ferti- 
lizers. Proper fertilization will go a 
long way toward avoiding phosphorus 
deficiency in livestock, which is prob- 
ably the most common and widespread 


of all livestock mineral deficiencies, 
he explained. 

Many Alabama soils are low in total 
phosphorus, Dr. Ensminger pointed 
out, and much of native forms of the 
element is unavailable. Little can be 
done to change availability of native 
phosphorus, he explained. However, 
he continued, phosphorus from past 
applications has accumulated in many 
soils and research has shown residual 
value from these accumulations. The 
researcher revealed that liming, rate 
of phosphorus application, time and 
frequency of application, erosion con- 
trol, and moisture affect efficiency of 
applied phosphates. 

Fineness of lime and how well it is 
distributed in the soil determine 
amount of neutralizing reaction, Dr. 
Fred Adams, associate soil chemist, 
explained to the group. Size of lime 
particle is especially important in 
soil fertility work, he pointed out, 
since smaller particles have more sur- 
face area to react with soil particles. 


The researcher explained that even 
with the same pH, different soils re- 
quire different amounts of lime to 
change pH the same amount. For ex- 
ample, he said, Black Belt clay soils 
require much more lime than would 
sandy soils to alter pH by the same 
amount. Amount of lime to change pH 
is greatly dependent on soil texture, 
type of clay and amount of organic 
matter, he continued. 


Dr. Adams revealed that different 
Alabama soils varied greatly in 
their ability to hold nutrients. He 
said Alabama’s Black Belt soils 
could hold up to 40,000 Ib. per acre 
of calcium carbonate. This com- 
pares with 1,000 to 6,000 Ib. for 
Coastal Plain, 3,000 to 6,000 Ib. for 
Sand Mountain, 2,000 to 8000 Ib. 
for Piedmont, and 8,000 to 12,000 
Ib. for Tennessee Valley soils. 


Boron, zinc, manganese, copper, and 
molybdenum are minor elements re- 
quired by plants in very small 
amounts, Dr. John I. Wear, soil chem- 
ist, explained. He said most Alabama 
soils furnish enough of these minor 
elements for maximum plant yields, 
but exceptions include boron for al- 
falfa, clovers, and some garden crops 
and zinc for corn and pecans. In gen- 
eral, Dr. Wear stated, soils of the 
Limestone Valleys and Black Belt are 
higher in native available minor ele- 
ments than are Sand Mountain and 
Coastal Plain soils. 

Dr. C. E. Scarsbrook, soil chemist, 
explained that plants can utilize sev- 
eral forms of nitrogen in the soil. 
However, most nitrogen is taken up 
either as ammonia or nitrate, he said, 
and most plants can use either form 
equally well. Regardless of what form 
of nitrogen enters the plant, it is 
changed to the amine form by the 
plant. 

Acidity of ammonia sources of ni- 
trogen is caused by release of hydro- 
gen ions as nitrification progresses, 
Dr. Scarsbrook revealed. Nitrate 
sources of nitrogen do not contain the 
hydrogen ions and cannot produce 
acidity. 

The organic nitrogen fraction in 
the soil was discussed by Dr. A. E. 
Hiltbold, associate soil microbiologist. 


Ala., and N. W. Harris, Mississippi Chemical Corp., Montgomery, Ala. In the 
center photo are: J. W. Bragg, Jr., Monsanto Chemical Co., Huntsville, Ala.; 
L. E. Cooper, manager of Roanoke Guano Co., Roanoke, and Dr. R. D. Rouse, 
station soil chemist. The right photo shows Frank Boyd, president, Alabama 
Soil Fertility Society; Dr. Howard T. Rogers, agronomy and soils department 
head at Auburn, and Arthur Morris, Jr., Dothan Guano Co. 


Fertilizer Industry Told to Recognize 
Importance of Public Relations, Safety 


WASHINGTON — Fertilizer indus- 
try management and local dealers 
must increasingly recognize the im- 
portance of good public relations as 
well as good safety practices in their 
areas of local operation. This opinion 
predominated at the recent Far West 
Safety School for Accident Preven- 
tion held at Fresno and attended by 
some 50 students from the far west- 
ern states. 

L. M. Roberts, general manager, 
Ammonia Division, Shell Chemical 
Corp., gave management’s viewpoint, 
stressing that “accidents alienate 
customers, give a product line a bad 
name, and if repeated, bring unneces- 
sarily burdensome regulations upon 
the industry.” On the same subject, 
outlining the importance of safety 
training to local fertilizer dealers, H. 
S. Taylor of Agriform of California, 
said, “I feel that fertilizer dealers 
should create an atmosphere of safety 
among personnel to the extent that 
the population near their operations 
need never feel apprehensive.” 

The two-day school was sponsored 
jointly by the. fertilizer section of the 
National Safety Council and the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute. William 
C. Creel, national chairman of the 
council’s fertilizer section, spoke on 
“Discovering Accident Hazards” as 
well as making introductions and 
outlining the purpose of the school 
to the students. 

The fact that the fertilizer indus- 
try feels a moral obligation to keep 
the people working with chemical 
fertilizers well informed of the prod- 
ucts was further brought out in a 
panel discussion on “Fertilizer Safe- 
ty Practices for Dealers and Users,” 
moderated by Austin Cline, Shell 
Chemical Corp. Among those partici- 
pating on the panel were representa- 
tives of a trucking company, safety 
and fire fighting equipment manufac- 


BATTLE SCORPIONS 


RENO, NEV. — Special turbine 
sprayers and dusters which have been 
used successfully in state agricul- 
tural and forestry operations are be- 
ing rushed to the scene of the Mexi- 
can hurricane disaster to battle 
hordes of scorpions and tarantulas 
which threaten thousands of surviv- 
ors, it has been reported. 

Tom Hemphill, vice president of 
Pacific Associates, a Palm Springs 
firm which distributes the specialized 
equipment, said at least 50 of the 
sprayers are included in an emer- 
gency task force. 

Ranging waters ripped open moun- 
tainsides where the insects made their 
homes and they descended upon pro- 
vincial population centers in vast 
numbers. 

The equipment features an aircraft 
jet turbine, mounted on four-wheel 
drive trucks, that produces air streams 

es. 


turers, a city chief fire marshal, as 
well as members of the fertilizer in- 
dustry. Sidney H. Bierly, general 
manager of the California Fertilizer 
Assn., spoke on safety economics on 
the panel. 

A comprehensive review of ferti- 
lizer industry accidents in California 
during 1958-59 was given by T. N. 
Saunders, chief, Division of Industrial 
Safety, State of California. Mr. 
Saunders outlined types as well as 
causes and effects of these accidents. 


John E. Smith, director of safety, 
Spencer Chemical Co., was featured 
twice at the school, speaking on the 
plant supervisor’s job in teaching 
safety. He showed the film “Teaching 
Safety on the Job” to illustrate his 
topic. Other industry representatives 
appearing on the two-day program 
were: Dr. Guy MacLeod, Sunland 
Industries, who was banquet speaker; 
Jack Sturgess, Collier Carbon & 
Chemical Corp., who outlined Collier’s 
safety program, and G. Willis Madsen, 
U.S. Steel Corp., who spoke on safe- 
ty attitudes. 


Orm J. Chinnock, Hercules Pow- 
der Co., acted as school director, and 
Dr. Richard B. Bahme, NPFI western 
regional director, cooperated in work- 
ing up program arrangements. 


UREA PLANT 


. (Continued from page 1) 


an extraction unit to supply approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons per year of raw 
material. Specialized units, supplied 
by the German firm of Pintsch Ba- 
mag, under a separate agreement, 
will be installed to handle drying and 
treatment of the lignite, its transfor- 
mation into gas, and final purifica- 
tion. Another agreement with Linde 
will cover the installation for the 
fractional distillation of the air and 
gas for the gas synthesis mixture. 
The Neyveli installation will use the 
Montecatini process to produce 300 
tons a day of anhydrous ammonia. 


Construction of a thermoelectric 
power plant, research laboratories, 
work-shops and auxiliary service 
units, including a plant for packag- 
ing and handling the finished prod- 
ucts, will make the Neyveli installa- 
tion a completely integrated and self- 
sufficient operation. 


According to the agreement signed 
recently in Madras, provisions have 
been made for the Indian engineers 
and technicians who will operate the 
plant to undergo training periods in 
Italy and Germany to acquaint them- 
selves with the equipment and proc- 
esses involved. 

More than 30 plants located around 
the world now employ the Fauser- 
Montecatini process for urea manu- 
facture including one presently on 
stream at Sindri, India, in the state 
of Bihar, which also produces a com- 
plete line of nitrogen chemicals. 
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‘Service to Alf 
Firm's Guide to 


By J. I. SWEDBERG 
Croplife Special Writer 


When J. F. Williamson, manager 
of the Grange Supply Co., listed his 
initials as “J. F.”’ in the phone book 
nobody knew who was meant. So he 
changed it to “Jack’—then every- 
body knew. The incident indicates 
the good will thr t is so helpful to him 
in the conduct of his business. 

The Grange Supply Co., located at 
Pullman, Wash., has a $500,000 an- 
nual gross, including fertilizers, 
chemicals, petroleum and equipment. 

The guiding philosophy in the con- 
duct of this business according to 
Mr. Williamson, “is based on service, 
and we are here to render service 
to all.” 

Although service is the top requi- 
site for success, Mr. Williamson also 
lists others. 

They are: (1) product knowledge, 
there is no substitute for testing; 
(2) customer contacts; (3) equal 
treatment to all; (4) expanding the 
lines; (5) maintaining a good repu- 
tation; (6) keeping abreast of the 
field. 

Regarding service, Mr. Williamson 
thinks that if a man has trouble, 
help him; if he needs repairs for an 
old machine, get them, and take care 
of special items. It includes, also, 
keeping track of warranty service, 
and furnishing information. 

“We have a reputation: to uphold 
and our suppliers are all reputable 
firms. We must have customer good 
will so we agree with him when we 
can and he likes it because it bol- 
sters his ego.” 

Mr. Williamson has a definite cred- 
it policy that pays off. The last time 
an account was written off was three 
years ago. 

“To get credit our customers must 
be cleared with the Credit Bureau. 
It costs us $75 a year but we save 
10 times that much.” 

The company will grant credit up 


Is Washington 
Big Success 


to 90 days; after that interest is 
charged at 8%. “Our accounts are 
very good,” he says. “Some farmers 
don’t have money every month but 
will pay at least twice a year. We do 
as much for them as we can and if 
they show an inclination to help 
themselves, we are not rough.” 

The Grange Supply Co. advertising 
bill runs to $95 a month and the ad- 
vertising is carried through newspa- 
pers and radio. “Our radio advertis- 
ing is tied up with a daily weather 
program, six days a week,” says Mr. 
Williamson. 

Educational programs include the 
annual stockholders’ meeting, print- 
ed material, extension meetings and 
personal contacts. 

“We advise farmers to attend 
meetings held by the extension serv- 
ice. They will attend when the topic 
is of interest to them,” he says. 

“There is an abundance of well 
written material in pamphlets,” Mr. 
Williamson says. “Most farmers will 
ask for it, take it home and look it 
over. 

“Farmers generally take our rec- 
ommendations, and we in turn rely 
on the tests conducted by our sup- 
pliers. 

“The chemical salesman must 
know about the product, otherwise 
he will do the farmer an injustice, 
and possibly lose a customer.” 

Education extends to employee 
training, too, at Grange Supply. “We 
personally train our new men and it 
takes 12 months to properly educate 
a man in this type of business. He 
continues learning for 2-4 years.” 

Sales persons who know their prod- 
uct are very important, says Mr. 
Williamson, adding that “if you don’t 
know you had better tell the farmer 
you don’t know.” 

Learning the needs of the area is 
part of the program. “To do this 
there is no substitute for going out 
among the farmers, they know what 
is going on and we rely on their ad- 


A NEAT, ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN building and display area is a must 
for the Grange Supply Co. of Pullman, Wash. According to the manager, J. 
F. Williamson, it is only logical to keep the appearance up to date. 


vice. We do not mail question sheets, 
the returns are not very good,” he 
says. 

“Product testing by the distribu- 
tors and the nearby university is a 
help to us.” 

In the Grange Supply trade area, 
wheat is the most important crop, so 
an ample supply of insecticides, her- 
bicides and seed treatments is nec- 
essary. 

The firm has a standard procedure 
for introducing new products. “First 
we go to the distributor to get the 
test results, and if they are good, 
we buy initial stock in small amounts. 
Farmers will usually buy new prod- 
ucts in gallon lots, increasing the or- 
der if results are good. We follow up 
on the farmers’ results at the end of 
the year and if they are satisfactory 
we expand the following year. On 
good products it takes two to five 
years to expand sales,” says Mr. Wil- 
liamson. 

The firm’s chemical business adds 
up to $50,000 annually. 

Equipment sold, amounting to 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year, includes 
boom-type sprayers, spray tanks, 
hoses, and fittings and nozzles. 

On the fire at present are plans 
for a helicopter spraying service. A 
start has been made but the prob- 
lems of wind and other weather con- 
ditions have not been resolved as yet. 

“Flying spray materials has two 
advantages,” according to Mr. Wil- 


liamson, “speed and the ability to 
carry on when the ground is too 
wet for surface equipment. 

“Here is how our plan will work: 
The company acquires the business 
for the spray operator and receives 
10¢ an acre as our commission. The 
service is arranged for the farmer 
who buys his material from us. We 
profit from the sales of materials, as 
well as the spraying commission,” 

Spraying sales will probably in- 
crease, says Mr. Williamson, who 
points out that a helicopter is an 
expensive piece of equipment, about 
$35,000. The spraying charge will be 
about $1.25 an acre. 

“We are informed that a helicop- 
ter should earn over $100 an hour 
to operate profitably,” he says. 

The future of aerial spraying looks 
good, Mr. Williamson feels, and to 
date no other type of service in 
spraying has been furnished by 
Grange Supply. 

Estimating merchandising needs 
for the coming year revolves around 
an up-to-date inventory kept on a 
card. The card is a record of materi- 
al sales, and Mr. Williamson’s or- 
ders are based on it. “It comes pret- 
ty close,” he says. 

There will be tremendous advances 
in the chemical industry the next 10 
years, says Mr. Williamson, and the 
chemical dealer will have to keep 
abreast of the times and expand or 

(Turn to SERVICE, page 14) 


lowa Town Aids in Successful Fertilizer Plant Opening 


THE TOWNSPEOPLE of Sanborn, Iowa, turned out enthusiastically and in 
considerable numbers to help Ris-Van, Inc., open its new liquid fertilizer plant 
in that community. The photo at left shows a portion of the group that fol- 
lowed the local high school band and a long line of kiddies dressed up in 
Halloween costumes through the streets and up to the new plant. The event 
took place on Oct. 31, and the Halloween tie-in was natural. The center photo 
shows the new Ris-Van plant, the fourth to be erected by the company in 


the last five years. The photo at right contains some of the children in their 
amusing costumes. In addition, the opening was highlighted by a soup and 
cracker spread, prepared by local housewives; speeches by politicians and 
Ris-Van officials, and favors for the kiddies and the ladies. Flowers and con- 
gratulation bouquets from other businesses in Sanborn were prominently on 


display throughout the plant. 
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__IN PRODUCTS 


To obtain more information about items mentioned in this department simply: (1) Clip out the entire coupon in the 
lower corner of this page. (2) Circle the numbers of the items of which you want more information. Fill in the name and address 
portions. (3) Fold the coupon double with the return address portion on the outside and fasten the edges with a staple, cello- 
phane tape or glue. (4) Drop in the mail box. 


No. 6983—Fertilizer 
Spreader 


Tyler Manufacturing Co. announces 
the Tyler Spreader, designed to 
spread high analysis fertilizer accu- 
rately down to as low as 50 Ib. an 
acre. The unit has a fast engaging, 
wheel driven stainless steel conveyor 
that allows free shifting of truck 
transmission and two speed axle 


without affecting the rate of appli- 


A hydraulically driven dis- 
tributor is governed for constant 
speed regardless of truck engine 
speed. It has slot type compartment 
hinges, no bolts and no holes in the 
body for fertilizer to leak out or 
moisture to seep in, company litera- 
ture said. An angled metering gate 
reduces compacting of material and 
increases conveyor chain life, the 
company says. For more information, 
check No. 6983 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 6984—Hand 
Pumped Sprayer 


Announcement of a 6 gal. capacity 
sprayer, No. 1706 in the “Stroll’n 
Spray” series, was made by Univer- 
sal Metal Products Co., division of 
Air Control Products, Inc. According 
to the company, the 6 gal. sprayer 


cation. 


No. 6973—Liquid Fertilizer 
Spreader 


(1) No. 6974—Urea Fact Sheet 

No. 6975—Marking Ink 

No. 6976—Insect Control Machine 
[) Ne. 6977—Fork Truck Attachment 
(J Ne. 6978—Heavy-Duty Liner 


PLEAS PRINT OBR TYPE) 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


has the largest capacity of any hand 
pumped, pressure type sprayer. The 
unit has large, rubber-tired wheels 
and the towing handle is designed so 
that it is also the pumping handle. 
The long leverage of the handle 
makes it easy to build and hold pres- 
sure in the sprayer, the company 
says. A special release valve prevents 
the build-up of excess pressure. An- 
other feature is a liquid applicator 
built into the tank. The applicator 
throws a fan shaped pattern behind 
the sprayer. For more information, 
check No. 6984 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 6982—Liquid 


Fertilizer Controls 


A device for fingertip control of 
liquid fertilization under pressure 
has been announced by Flo-Mix Fer- 
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C) No. 6980—Bulk Delivery Unit 

No. 6981—Sprayer Unit 
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tilizers Corp. Called the “Brain Cen- 
ter,” the unit converts anhydrous 
ammonia into aqua ammonia or com- 
bines with a potash solution to form 
ammonium potash, the company 
says. The unit is of stainless steel 
construction and consists of mixing 
chambers, valves, pressure gauge and 
tubes. The tubes connect by a series 
of hoses to the ammonia and water 
tanks and to nozzles which spray the 
liquid fertilizer into tiny furrows 


made by small blades. It can be in- 
stalled on any type of farm tractor 


and gives the driver instant control 
over the ratio of mixture and rate 
of flow of aqua ammonia or ammoni- 
um potash, company literature said. 
For details, check No. 6982 on the 
coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following items have appeared 
in previous issues of Croplife. They 
are reprinted to help keep dealers 
on the regional circulation plan in- 


formed of "What's New." 


No. 6981—Sprayer Unit 


Hanson Equipment Co. announces 
the “Trak-Pak” sprayer unit. The 
unit mounts on any standard three- 
point hydraulic hitch. The unit can 
be equipped with either a boom or 


Brodjet sprayer. A_ universal-joint 
drive shaft from the tractor power- 
take-off powers the pump-agitator 
assembly. An all-welded steel frame 
supports the tank, pump and sprayer 
unit. When not in use, the unit rests 
on its built-in skid stand, the com- 
pany says. For more details, check 
No. 6981 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6978—Heavy-Duty 
Liner 

A heavy-duty liner made of chemi- 
cally resistant material has been an- 
nounced by Protective Lining Corp. 


The liner, predominantly for 55 gal. 
size, has a specially constructed round 


bottom to fit the standard steel drum 
neatly, the company says. The liner 
has a temperature range of from 
—25° to 230° F. It is chemically re- 
sistant to most chemicals, except very 
heavy acids in concentrated form, the 
company says. For more information, 
check No. 6978 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 6976—1Insect 
Control Machine 


An all-purpose insect control ma- 
chine that can be used for air-blast 
spraying, high volume spraying with 
a hose, dusting or pellet broadcasting, 
has been announced by Besler Corp. 
The machine has a 35 in. axial-flow 
type blower. The motor is 56 h.p., 
Wisconsin air-cooled. Other features 
include adjustable vanes in the volu- 
tes that direct columns of insecticide- 
filled air. A provision is made for a 


small spray boom to cover the area 
directly under the machine when it is 
used for spraying row crops, the com- 


pany said. For more information, 
check No. 6976 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 6980—Bulk 

Delivery Unit 

Bulk delivery of fertilizer with any 
type of truck is possible with auger- 
equipped truck bodies being offered 
by Knoedler Manufacturers, company 
literature stated. The galvanized steel 
body is available with weather-tight 
cover, sack hauling space and a hy- 
draulically operated boom auger to 
reach storage facilities. Basic models 


are the 12 ft. and 8 ft. lengths, with 
top box extensions increasing the 
capacity of each so that the actual 
range of sizes is 2, 2%, 3, 4 and 5 
tons. Twin compartments permit 
hauling different types of fertilizers, 
the company says. A “guillotine” 
shut-off system is available to allow 
either compartment to be unloaded 
at any time. More information is 
available by checking No. 6980 on the 
coupon and mailing. 


No. 6979—Dryer 
Bulletin 


General American Transportation 
Corp. announces the availability of 
Bulletin 59-L pertaining to rotary 
drying equipment. The bulletin con- 
tains sections on selecting dryer 
types, construction, counter-current 
dryers, parallel-current dryers, in- 
direct-heat dryers, return-current 
dryers and many other types. A sec- 
tion also deals with other rotary 
equipment. For copies of the bulletin, 
check No. 6979 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 6977—Fork Truck 


Attachment 


Vac-U-Lift division of the Siegler 
Corp. announces a fork truck attach- 
ment utilizing vacuum for handling of 
barrels, plate, sheet or stone. The at- 
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tachment is entirely self-contained, 
the company says, with four 10 in. 
Vac-U-Lift pads mounted directly to 
the frame which slips onto the forks 
of the truck. The pads are adjustable 
from 19 in. to 29 in. the long way of 
the fork and from 20 in. to 28 in. 
between the forks. Lifting capacity of 
each pad is 500 lb. with a total capa- 
city of 2,000 lb. Power is furnished by 
a gasoline engine which drives the 
vacuum pump and contains its own 
reserve vacuum system to assure 
safety in the event of engine failure, 
the company says. The pendant con- 
trol panel is in easy access to the 
operator. For more information, check 
No. 6977 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6975—Marking Ink 


Ink in spray cans for stencilling 
steel drums and other containers has 
been announced by Reynolds Ink, Inc. 
The inks are available in nine colors, 
dry almost instantly and are weather 


and waterproof, the company says. 
The inks are not limited to stencilling 
steel drums, but can be used for sten- 
cilling containers of every sort and 
for color coding and _ identification 
marking, the company says. For more 
information, check No. 6975 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 6974—Urea 
Fact Sheet 


The chemicals division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. has pub- 
lished a four-page fact sheet on 
Mathieson urea. The brochure shows 
the availability of the product in the 
East through the firm’s North Clay- 
mont, Del., plant and also points up 
engineering improvements designed 
to produce highest grade prilled and 
crystalline urea, the company says. 
The urea will be produced by SunOlin 
Chemical Co., jointly owned by Sun 
Oil Co. and Olin Mathieson. Copies of 
the fact sheet and further information 
can be obtained by checking No. 6974 
on the coupon and mailing to this 
publication. 


No. 6973—Liquid 


Fertilizer Spreader 


The John Blue Co., Inc., announces 
the ‘“Nitro-Shooter Dual Purpose 
Series 80” liquid fertilizer spreaders. 
The unit comes equipped for simul- 
taneous application of anhydrous am- 
monia and phosphoric acid. The ma- 
chine may be equipped with either a 
standard 14 ft. tool bar or a 21 ft. 
tool bar, for six row application. The 
machine is pictured with 200 gal. am- 
monia tank, 100 gal. phosphoric acid 
tank and variable stroke metering 
pumps for both anhydrous ammonia 
and phosphoric acid. The ammonia 
pump is of new design which permits 
it to meter accurately 200 to 6,000 Ib. 
of ammonia per hour, the company 
says. For more information, check No. 
6973 on the coupon and mail. 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 


Both products shown 2 times actual size 
Proof of Performance 


These unretouched photos tell the story. 
The uniformly round, hard prills of Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate flow freely. . do 
not cake or clog in the applicator . . . no 
skipping or bridging. Pre-plant, side dress, 
top dress or plow down, this premium fer- 
tilizer gives your crops a full 33.5% nitro- 
gen. Half is fast-acting nitrate nitrogen and 
half is long-lasting ammonia nitrogen. This 
gives crops a good start and sustained feed- 
ing up to maturity, for higher yielding, 
more profitable harvests. 


PHILLIPS 66 ads like this appear regularly. 
in CAPPER’S FARMER, PROGRESSIVE FARMER, FARM JOURNAL, 
FARMER-STOCKMAN and FARM and RANCH... part of a 
continuing program to help dealers sell more mixed fertilizers 


and PHILLIPS 66 AMMONIUM — 
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DRE-FLOWING 


Buy it Now... it’s Guaranteed 
to Flow Later 


Buy next year’s supply of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate now, 
before the end of the year! Some farmers do it for tax reasons, others 
because it’s one less thing to worry about during the rush of spring work, Buying 
now assures you of having Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate when you need it. 
Whatever the reason, all agree that early buying is practical when it’s Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate. It’s guaranteed to flow freely when stored and applied in a 
normal manner, or it will be replaced immediately at no extra expense to you. 

The next time you “‘talk fertilizer” with your dealer, get him to show you a 
sample of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. Take a handful and let it run through 
your fingers. Right away you will see that prills made by Phillips exclusive, elec- 
tronically controlled process are different. They are a// uniformly round, hard, 
and dry. 

When you place your next order . . . specify Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 
It costs no more. Yet, it gives you these big “‘extras’’—the assurance of safe 
storage, even application, more uniform crop response. 


PHILLIPS 


“A good name to grow by” 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY. Sales Offices: Amarillo, Tex.—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. « Atlanta, Ga.—1428 West Peachtree Street, Station 
“C” P. 0. Box 7313 ¢ Bartlesville, Okia.—Adams Bldg. « Chicago, I!l.—7 South Dearborn St. e Denver, Colo.—1375 Kearney St. « Des Moines, lowa—6th Floor, 
Hubbell Bidg. Houston, Tex.—6910 Fannin Street indianapolis, Ind. —3839 Meadows Drive Kansas City, Mo.—201 E. Armour Bivd. Minneapolis, Minn.—215 
So. 11th St. ¢ New York, N. Y.—80 Broadway ¢ Omaha, Neb.—3212 Dodge St. ¢ Pasadena, Calif.—317 North Lake Ave. « Raleigh, N. C.—401 Oberlin Road « Salt 
Lake City, Utah—68 South Main e Spokane, Wash.—521 East Sprague e St. Louis, Mo.~4251 Lindell Bivd. « Tampa, Fla.—3737 Neptune St. « Tulsa, Okla.—1708 
Utica Square e Wichita, Kan.~501 KFH Building. 
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Some Successful Agronomic Selling Tools* 


By EUGENE J. KAMPRATH 
Director, Soil Testing Division 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
The sale of cash crops provides ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the agricul- 
tural income in North Carolina. In 
addition a large acreage of pastures 
and grain crops are grown to supply 
feed for the livestock raised. There- 
fore, the production of crops is a very 
important part of the agricultural 
program. Efficient production is the 
key to a profitable enterprise. 
The yields of crops are dependent 
upon several factors which can be 
shown by the following equation: 


yield = f (crop, soil, climate, 


management) 


All of these factors are important 
and for efficient production they must 
be supplied at an optimum level. Our 
primary interest is 
to see how one can 
evaluate the soil 
factor since in 
North Carolina 
soil fertility is 
generally the num- 
ber one limiting 
factor in crop pro- 
duction, 

Soil tests are a 
good tool to eval- 
uate the soil ferti- 
lity factor. This 
raises the question just what informa- 
tion does a soil test provide? Many 
people are only interested in the rec- 
ommendation for lime and fertilizer 
given in a soil test report. Attention, 
however, needs to be focused to the 
actual results of the test which give 
information about the lime status 
and soil fertility level. These items 
give the farmer an inventory of his 
soil resources. Without this infor- 
mation he cannot hope to do an effi- 
cient job of producing crops. 

A soil test gives information about 
the lime status of the soil. The pH 
of the soil indicates whether or not 
a soil needs lime. If a soil needs lime 
there are, however, several things 
which need to be known before the 
actual amount of lime needed can be 
determined, Information is needed as 
to which crop is to be grown. The pH 
level at which crops grow best varies. 
Legumes generally grow best at a 
pH range of 6.5 to 7, while most row 
crops do satisfactorily at a pH of 6. 
The amount of lime required to 
change the pH of the soil a given 
unit depends upon the buffer capa- 
city of the soil or the amount of cal- 
cium the soil can hold. The organic 
matter content and the texture of the 
soil are a measure of the buffer capa- 
city of a soil. Therefore in making a 
lime recommendation the following 
information is needed; the crop to be 
grown, the pH, the organic matter 
content, and the texture of the soil. 


E. J. Kamprath 


Just what benefits are obtained 
by having a soil properly limed? 
These can be listed as follows: 
liming neutralizes soil acids and 
substances toxic to plants; provides 
calcium and magnesium, two essen- 
tial elements for plant growth; im- 


*Talk presented at the Fertilizer Sales- 
men's School held at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N.C., Sept. 4, 1959. 
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proves environment for soil bac- 
teria, and results in more efficient 
use of other nutrients. The effect 
of liming an acid soil on the growth 
of plants is shown by the increased 
yield of alfalfa (Table 1). Also of 


TABLE 1. Response of Alfalfa to Lime 
on a Cecil Soil 


(3-Year Average) 


Yield 
Treatment ton/acre 
Lime— 
Surface application 1.7 
Mixed—plow zone 2.7 


importance is the thorough mixing 
of the lime throughout the plow 
layer. Often overlooked as a bene- 
fit of liming is the effect on the 
more efficient use of other plant 
nutrients. This is well illustrated 
by the effect of liming on the in- 
creased capacity of a soil to hold 
potassium (Table 2). This is quite 
important if a farmer wants to 
build up the soil level of potassium. 


TABLE 2. Effect of Liming on 
Potassium Retention 


% of applied K retained 
Acid Limed 


Soil ci me 


Of equal importance in a soil test 
is the evaluation of the soil fertility 
level. Determinations are made of the 
organic matter content, and the avail- 
able amounts of calcium, potassium, 
and phosphorus. The levels of avail- 
able nutrients are generally classified 
as low, medium, high, etc. The mean- 
ings of these terms are given in 
Table 3. 

What does an evaluation of the soil 
fertility level mean in terms of yield 
and response to fertilization? This 
can be very well illustrated by the 
results of a series of corn fertiliza- 
tion experiments in the Coastal Plain 
area. As shown in Table 4 soils low 
in potassium gave an average increase 
in yield of 26 bu. per acre to the ad- 
dition of potassium, while the soils 
testing high only gave an increase of 
3 bu. per acre. Also of considerable 
interest is that the highest yields 
were on the soils with a high level 
of fertility. 


An analysis of the above data as 
far as the cost of production and 
profit per bushel of corn shows the 
importance of knowing the fertility 
level of the soil in order to obtain 
efficient production (Table 5). Even 
though 60 bu. of corn were pro- 
duced the profit realized can be 
very small if one item such as po- 
tassium is not furnished. Proper 
fertilization resulted in a decrease 
in the cost of production and a 
greater profit per bushel of corn. 
It should be pointed out that the 


lowest cost of production per unit 
was at the high level of fertility. 
Even though no significant response 
was obtained to the addition of po- 
tassium it is necessary to apply a 
small amount to maintain the soil 
level. 


These data clearly show that if a 
farmer wants to produce crops most 
efficiently he needs to have informa- 
tion about the lime status and soil 
fertility level of his soil. By taking 
soil samples for a farmer you can get 
the information you need in order to 
supply him with the right amount of 
plant nutrients. Farmers generally 
have confidence in the results of a 
soil test and the fertilizer recom- 
mendations if they know the tests 
have been made by a competent and 
impartial laboratory. Naturally it is 
our opinion that the soil testing divi- 
sion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is such a laboratory since it has 
trained and experienced technicians 
and agronomists. In addition the rec- 
ommendations given on the soil test 
report are based on the research find- 
ings of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. The correct 
use of soil tests, therefore, is one of 
the best tools that you can use to 
help plan a fertilization program for 
a farmer which will give him profita- 
ble yields. A customer who makes a 
profit generally will be back to do 
more business with you. 


A supplementary tool which can be 
used in analyzing plant nutritional 
problems is a tissue test. A tissue test 
will give information about the nutri- 
tional status of the plant at the mo- 
ment, but not for anytime later. Tis- 
sue tests are not a tool which can 
replace a soil test but can be used 
to show a farmer that he has a nutri- 
tional problem and should have his 
soil tested. These tests can also prove 
very helpful in verifying deficiency 
symptoms of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium. The ideal time to sample 
plants for tissue tests is about the 
time of flowering and early seed for- 
mation. During this time plants have 
the greatest need for plant nutrients, 
and it is important that the soil be 
able to supply them. Generally it is 
too late to do anything about correct- 
ing a deficiency at this time. However, 
once the limiting factor in the growth 
of the crop has been determined a 
soil test can be made to indicate how 
much of that element is required 
for a good crop the succeeding year. 
Therefore, if the limitations of tissue 
tests are understood they can serve 
as a good diagnostic tool. 


Often farmers may be reluctant 
to use high rates of fertilization or 
new fertilization practices. A 
demonstration of these things is a 
very effective means of persuading 
the farmer to adopt them. Demon- 
strations need to be carefully 
planned so that all other factors 


TABLE 3. Meaning of Low, Medium, and High as Used on a Soil Test Report 


Low 


Amount of nutrient in the soil 


Soil Test Values 
Medium 


High 


available to the growing crop 
Average chance of a profitable ae than 20% About 50% Less than 10% 
response to fertilization of the time of the time of the time 


TABLE 4. Average Response of Corn to Potassium Fertilization at Two Soil K Levels 
in the Coastal Plain 


Average 

— Yield bu./acre—— response 

+K —K bu./acre 
84 60 24 
97 94 3 


TABLE 5. Average Cost of Production and Profit per Bushel of Corn 


Soil K No. of 
level locations 
Low 15 
High 6 
Soil K K:O added 
level ib./acre 
Low 0 

40 
High 0 

20 

40 


Profit per bushel 
Cost per bushel at $!/bushel 
0.94 0.06 
0.70 0.30 
0.60 0.40 
0.61 0.39 
0.61 0.39 


necessary for growth are adequate- 
ly supplied. It is a good idea to 
plan your demonstrations in coop- 
eration with the county. agricul- 
tural agent. Fertilizer demonstra- 
tions should be planned on the basis 
of information obtained from a soil 
test. Simple demonstrations show- 
ing the response of a crop to proper 
liming and fertilization are often 
the best advertising one can do. 


By placing demonstrations near a 
well traveled road and having a sign 
to describe what is being demon- 
strated a large number of people will 
observe it. Quite often it is impossible 
to see any visual difference in the 
growth of plants. For this reason it is 
a good idea to get accurate yield 
measurements to see if any differ- 
ences exist. Good demonstrations are 
a good tool to show a farmer how he 
can increase his yields by proper 
liming and fertilization. 

Each year the research conducted 
by the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station adds more infor- 
mation to our storehouse of knowl- 
edge about fertilization. This informa- 
tion is made available by the Experi- 
ment Station and the Extension Ser- 
vice through the publication of bul- 
letins, circulars, pamphlets, and news 
releases. All of these are available by 
anyone who desires them. In order to 
do a good job it is necessary that one 
keep up to date. A person who is well 
informed about the use of soil tests, 
the benefit of proper liming and fer- 
tilization should have no trouble in 
selling plant nutrients to farmers. 


Trade Winds 


From California 


LEMOORE, CAL.—J. P. Harlan 
has joined with R. D., M. A. and J. J. 
Sponsler to found the Sponsler Le- 
moore Nursery at 10965 Eighteenth 
Ave., in Lemoore. 


CASTRO VALLEY, CAL.—The Bill 
Jory Nursery is newly incorporated 
at 3826 Castro Valley Blvd., here. 
And the Holiday Nursery is a new 
competitor, owned by Zulsa G. 
O’Reilly and located at 20735 Lake 
Chabot Rd., Castro Valley. 


NOVATO, CAL.—Mary Armas has 
been granted a permit to open a 
nursery on Novato Blvd. and Clay 
Rd. here. 


GUSTINE, CAL.—A. J. Moffet and 
Robert, Harold and Ralph D. Moffet 
have incorporated at half a million 
dollars the A. J. Moffet and Sons 
Nursery in Gustine. 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. — Elsie O. 
Tershy is opening the Farmers Ex- 
change Nursery at 5230 Redwood 
Highway North in Santa Rosa. 


HILMAR, CAL.—A new whole- 
sale nursery is located on East Bloss 
Ave., in Hilmar under the name of 
Nursette, and owned by James H. 
Hembree. 

é 


SANTA CLARA, CAL.—The West- 
ern Garden Distributors, offering var- 
ious kinds of garden supplies, has 
been incorporated here. Mary S. 
Hayes, Loretta C. Hayes and Robert 
E. Hayes are the principal share- 
holders. 

e 


FRESNO, CAL.—Irola’s Nursery in 
Fresno has been sold by Bert Irola, 
Jr., to G. C. Oliver, M. L. Dudley and 
Marie Kilpatrick. The store is located 
at 3304 North Van Ness Blvd. 


By AL P. NELSON 


When balding, pudgy Oscar Scho- 
enfeld came home for lunch that Fri- 
day noon, his wife Minnie was very 
nervous, but Oscar didn’t seem to no- 
tice it. As usual he was preoccupied, 
all wrapped up in a little world of 
his own, which was mainly one of 
discounts and cost reduction and sav- 
ings. 

“Ach, Minnie,” he said as he un- 
folded his napkin in a precise man- 
ner and placed it across his knees, 
“you shouldt know how crazy people 
are gettink nowadays. Always spend- 
ink, spendink. At the bank Bernard 
Bramsten was tellink me how many 
automobiles, andt appliances we are 
repossessink. They can’t pay for 
them, but yet they buy and buy and 
buy. That is what is wrong with this 
country. They are all like—like that 
Irisher partner of mine.” 


“But it is good business for the 
bank, isn’t it?” Minnie asked tim- 
idly. “To take things back that 
ain’t paid for. You can sell them 
again. And you are a stockholder 
in the bank.” 


“Ach, sure I am a stockholder,” 
grumbled Oscar through his liver and 
rye sandwich. “But why don’t people 
safe like us, so they got something 
ior a rainy day?” 

“Mrs. Gruber says we don’t have 
to save for a rainy day anymore,” 
Minnie suggested weakly. “She says 
everybody has got pensions, or social 
security and if that isn’t enough in 
old age the government can pay the 
rest. She says wise people today live 
it up. What does that mean, Oscar?” 


Oscar’s face got purple. “Such 
foolishness, Minnie. Lif it up means 
that people spendt every cent they 
earn and all they can borrow. 


“Then if they can’t pay they let 
somebody else worry. Don’t talk to 
me about lif it up, I hear so much 
of it I get sick to my stomach. Aren’t 
there any honest people anymore, 
those that skimp andt safe? They 
are the ones that built this country. 
They dit all right. They didn’t go 
aroundt spendink money like they 
was crazy.” 

Minnie smiled a quick, uneasy 
smile. “Oscar,” she said timidly, ‘I 
got some free tickets for the big 
smorgasbord at the Lutheran Church 
Tuesday night.” 


Oscar frowned and folded his 
napkin. “Minnie!” he said gruffly, 
“don’t be foolish. Nobody gets any- 
thing free in this worldt. You only 
think you do.” 


“Well,” Minnie conceded, “I only 
had to give a half bushel of toma- 
toes to Mrs. Schmiegel for these two 
tickets. She bought the tickets a 
week ago and now she and Walter 
have to go out of town to a funeral. 
She wanted cash, but I said all I 
could give was a half bushel of to- 
matoes.” 

Osear frowned. ‘Ach, I hope you 
put a few of those big green Ones in, 
too.” 

“A few,” Minnie admitted. “She 
can make chow-chow out of them. 
And they have such good food at the 
smorgasbord.” 

“Well,” said Oscar practically, ‘‘we 
can skip the noon meal so we can 
eat plenty at the smorgasbord. We 
haf to get our money’s worth.” 


Thus is was that Oscar and Min- 
nie went to the church smorgas- 
bord the following Tuesday night. 
Even though they hurried, the line- 
up was long, and Oscar found 


himself standing right behind tall 
Ken Burkhard, a farmer. 


“Hi, Oscar,” grinned tanned Burk- 
hard. “You’re early, too. Mrs. Schoen- 
feld, how in the world did you get Os- 
car to part with $3 for this smorgas- 
bord? I thought all Oscar’s -money 
had moss on it.” 

Oscar’s face was stern. “Ach, I 
still got it, and some others I know 
ain’t got it.” 

Ken Burkhard flushed, for he knew 
Oscar’s remark was directed at him. 
As a stockholder in the bank, Oscar 
knew Burkhard was quite heavily 
mortgaged and he also took his time 
paying fertilizer and feed bills. ‘Oh, 
you gotta live a little, Oscar,” he 
chided. “No use saving it all for some- 
body else to blow in after yo’re gone.” 


“Some ain’t got none to leave,” 
Oscar growled, his eyes on the food 
table ahead. 


Burkhard chuckled, and poked his 
lanky wife ahead of him. 

“By golly,” he said, “ain’t Oscar the 
limit? He oughta be state treasurer. 
Then maybe our taxes would come 
down.” 

“Blower!” Oscar whispered to Min- 
nie, and luckily Burkhard didn’t hear. 


When Oscar and Minnie got their 
trays loaded, they hurried to a table 
and sat down. Burkhard and his-wife 
stood, trays in hand, visiting with 
some people seated at another table. 
Then seats everywhere seemed to 
fill up and the Burkhards sat down 
right across the table from Oscar and 
Minnie. 


“Gee, whiz,” Burkhard said, as 
Oscar got up with his empty tray. 
“Goin’ for another helping al- 
ready? You eat faster’n you figure 
discounts.” 


Soon Oscar was back with a heaped 
plate—baked beans, potato salad, jel- 
lo salad, cabbage slaw, cold ham, 
some turkey, coffee and pumpkin pie. 
Without a word he began to do jus- 
tice to the meal. 

“I sure wish you’d give us extra 
helpings like that on fertilizer when 
we come to buy,” Burkhard chided. 
“Then your business would boom.“ 

“We gif plenty,” Oscar snapped, 
his mouth full of potato salad. “Ach, 
and we don’t get paidt so quick for 
what we gif. We shouldt charge 10% 
interest after 30 days.” 


“You charge 10% on accounts 
after 30 days, and your place would 
be as lonesome as a graveyard at 
three o’clock in the morning,” 
Burkhard predicted. “Haven’t you 
ever heard that the customer is 
king in any retail store?” 


“Ach, he ain’t king on my money,” 
Oscar growled. “Let him be king on 
his own.” 

At this point Oscar got up to get 
another helping, but Minnie pulled 
his leg. “Oscar, not again,” «she 
whispered. ‘‘What will people think?” 

“We got tickets, ain’t we?” Oscar 
said. “We want our money’s worth. 
I’m hungry.” 

As Oscar left Mrs. Burkhard, a 
thin, tall woman said, “How many 
years have you two been married?” 
There was a curious note in her 
voice. 

“Sixteen years,’ Minnie replied. 
“We was married young.” 

“Well, what do you know,” Mrs. 
Burkhard said, as she pinched her 
husband's leg. 


On the way home, Oscar belched 
quite a bit. “That Burkhard, he’s 
an awful blower!” he haid. “Talk, 
talk, talk, all the time. Always he’s 
gonna do this, or do that. Ach, and 
he neffer gets much done and he 


can’t pay his bills.” He belched 
again. 


“Oscar,” said Minnie, “maybe you 
shouldn’t have eaten so much. Are 
you sick?” 

“No, I am not sick. We hadt to 
get our money’s worth, didn’t we?” 

At home Oscar lay down on the 
couch. “Mine liver, Minnie,” he com- 
plained, “it doesn’t feel so goot. 
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Maybe the potato salad was poi- 
soned.” 


“But you ate so much.” 


“I did not. Ach, I chust got my 
money’s worth, Ill bet the food 
was poisoned. I will sue that 
church outfit. I will not let them 
get by with this. P’ll—” 


Minnie stood beside him with a 
glass of water and a blue pill. ‘“‘“Here 
is your liver pill, Oscar. Shall I call 
Dr. Schneeweiss?” 

“Andt pay him $5? No. Minnie, 
how you talk, spendink money like 
that. Ach, I will just schleep here 
and not get into my bed. I'll get bet- 
ter. That Schneeweiss will not get $5 
from me chust for a bellyache.” 


EXTENSION SERVICE REPORTS 


Commercial fertilizers used either 
to correct plant food deficiencies or 
to increase the level of soil fertility 
serve to build up the nutritive value 
of crops, according to the California 
Fertilizer Assn. 


The growing crop cannot tell 
whether the plant food elements 
which it takes up from the soil or 
through its leaves originated as a 
chemical or an organic material, 
the association said. This is sub- 
stantiated in the findings of a great 
many university and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research peo- 
ple. 


According to Dr. Oscar A. Lor- 
enz, vice chairman, department of 
vegetable crops, University of Cali- 
fornia, ‘People who believe that 
chemical fertilizers poison the soil, 
create unfavorable soil conditions, 
and damage the health of humans 
and livestock who eat plants grown 
with the chemical nutrients, are in- 
correct. 

“Actually organic matter has no 
magical or unique properties so far 
as plant nutrition is concerned. So 
long as a plant gets the nutrients it 
needs, it doesn’t know or care what 
the original source is. Organic nitro- 
gen must first be changed to the in- 
organic before plants can use it. 
Practically all of the nitrogen is ab- 
sorbed by plants in either the nitrate 
or ammoniacal forms. 

“Experiments under way for over 
100 years in England have shown al- 
most identical yields from plots fer- 
tilized organically and chemically. 
This proves that chemical fertilizers 
can have no serious deleterious ef- 
fects on soils. Animal feeding tests 
have proved that chemical-grown 
plants are as nutritious as those 
grown in organic materials.” 


Dr. Lorenz pointed out that in 
countries where chemicals have 
been widely used in crop produc- 
tion, such as the U.S., Sweden and 
Denmark, the people have high av- 
erage longevity. He pointed out 
that this would not be so if chemi- 
cal fertilizer were poisoning the 
crops or the soils concerned. 


The association agrees with an- 
other statement of Dr. Lorenz to the 
effect that “organic matter does im- 
part some very desirable properties 
to soil. It can make light-textured 
soil heavier, and heavy-textured soil 
lighter. It can act as a_ nutrient 
storehouse, releasing a steady sup- 
ply of phosphorus, potassium, and 
nitrogen.” 

The association said that there is 
not nearly enough natural organic 
matter available to maintain the 
high degree of soil fertility necessary 


to grow the food and fiber which 
mankind must have, and so the small 
available supply of organic material 
must be supplemented by chemical 
fertilizers. 

* 


John J. Durkin, entomologist with 
the New Mexico State University 
Extension Service, advises post-har- 
vest sprays and a thorough clean-up 
program as very important steps in 
a sound orchard pest control cam- 
paign. 

Sprays should be directed at in- 
sects and spider mites that infest- 
ed trees during the harvest period 
when sprays are not applied. The 
clean-up campaign should be di- 
rected at weeds, trash and dropped 
fruit that protect pests during the 
winter. 


Wooly apple aphids and _ spider 
mites are the two major orchard 
pests that build up during harvest, 
Mr. Durkin stated. These pests not 
only sap the strength of the trees 
but reduce the food supply that they 
are storing before frost. The pests 
also prceduce over-wintering forms 
that will cause extensive damage 
next spring if control measures aren't 
put into effect this fall. 


The aphids that are not killed 
in the fall move to the roots where 
they spend the winter feeding on 
the roots during cold weather. 


Spider mites and red spiders that 
aren’t controlled this fall will lay 
eggs or hibernate at the base of the 
tree. When warm weather comes, 
they will cause extensive damage to 
new leaves and buds, he added. 


* 


The pinto bean is making a come- 
back in the Lower Valley area of. 
Colorado, according to Max Osborn 
of the Osborn Bean & Elevator Co., 
Fruita, Colo. 

This year’s crop was damaged by 
rainy weather and an early frost, but 
summer hail damage has not turned 
out as serious as first expected, he 
said. 

A few years ago, the pinto was a 
prime crop in the area. Then it was 
supplanted in the field by feed crops, 
tomatoes, and beets. However, dis- 
ease resisting seed, better insecti- 
cides, better fertilizers and higher 
prices are bringing them back into 
favor with the farmer. 

At one time, the Lower Valley was 
a producing center that saw pinto 
harvests amount to as much as 140,- 
000 cwt. bags. 

This year Mr. Osborn expects to 
receive 20,000 cwt. bags. 
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Key to Success or Failure 
Of Small Business Is Manager 


By DR. JEROME C. BEAM, Associate Director, Psychological Services, 
Clark, Channel, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


The key to success or failure of a 
small enterprise is the firm’s man- 
ager. And the sad truth is, that there 
are men who simply aren’t cut out 
to be small store managers; they’re 
kidding themselves if they think that 
just because they have the authority 
they also have the essential personal 
qualities that are necessary to make 
them a success in that vital job. 

Some men never recognize this 
truth; others, who have some of the 
important traits that would make 
them top notch small store leaders, 
have not fully developed them or, 
perhaps, even recognized them. And 
then there are the newcomers to 
business. They certainly should ask 
themselves whether or not they pos- 
sess those qualities which will make 
them truly successful managers. 

For all three of these groups, this 
article outlines some helpful guide- 
posts which they can use to chart 
their course on the road to the top 


spot in small organizations. What is 
suggested here is a program of self- 
improvement and personal develop- 
ment. 

@ Know Thyself. Why is.a program 
of self-improvement and development 
needed? One answer can be found in 
a study of causes of business failures 
made some little while ago by Dun 
& Bradstreet. It showed that 89.4% 
of such failures were the result of 
shocking shortcomings on the part 
of managers. 

But what do small business execu- 
tives themselves think about this 
problem? In a survey of small busi- 
nessmen whose concerns were in 
trouble, only one in 12 admitted that 
his own shortcomings may have been 
an important factor in his firm’s 
downward path. The rest obviously 
refused to admit this possibility—and 
refused to look at themselves objec- 
tively. This is not unusual, because 
few people do look at themselves ob- 


J. F. WILLIAMSON (center, top photo), manager of the Grange Supply Co., 
Pullman, Wash., conducts business with two of his customers. Mr. Williamson 
feels that a new product must be proven before it is stocked in his store. The 
lower photo shows the attractive window display set up in the store. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


the customer will go to someone who 


“Our business has increased 5-10% 
annually,” the manager says, “and 
has never gone back. Since there will 
be a gradual reduction in farm pop- 
ulation, we must try to add to our 
big accounts. 

“There are no personnel problems. 
Every man knows what he is doing. 
We do not practice profit sharing, 
but pay good wages, coupled with a 


Christmas bonus.” 

The establishment is made up of 
a two-story main store, 60 by 130 ft., 
a fertilizer warehouse, 40 by 100 ft., 
a feed and seed warehouse 20 by 150 
ft., and an oil and grease warehouse 
20 by 100 ft. 

“Chemicals alone would not sup- 
port a business,” says Mr. William- 
son. “For us the chemical business 
totals about $50,000 and fertilizer 
$100,000.” 

The company’s operations began in 
1932 with total sales of $75,000. How- 
ever, the volume has increased over 
six times in 27 years with average 
profit margin being up to 15%. 


jectively. But little progress in the 
direction of self-improvement can be 
made until a man takes a long, hard, 
realistic look at himself. Then, and 
only then, is he in a position to con- 
quer his shortcomings. 


Can Essential Personal Qualities 
Really Be Identified? 


Oceans of ink have been used up 
to describe the qualities of the “ideal” 
manager. If you have been reading 
some of the descriptions you may be 
pardoned for being confused. You 
may, for instance, assume that the 
qualities which appear in this list 
represent the final word. You may 
further assume that the ideal man- 
ager exists in real life, and that (to 
go one step further) the qualities 
which make a man successful in one 
organization will also make him suc- 
cessful in another, regardless of the 
size and nature of the enterprise. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Perhaps you yourself have had the 

experience of working in one organi- 
zation where you felt out of place, 
only to get a comparable manager’s 
position in another where you worked 
with great success. This is hardly 
strange: After all, not only each man 
but also each organization has a dis- 
tinct and possibly unique personality. 
The right man in the right organiza- 
tion has every chance to succeed; yet 
the right man in the wrong (wrong 
for him, that is) concern may fail 
utterly. 
@ What Do You Want to Do? A good 
baseball club manager doesn’t neces- 
sarily make a good football club man- 
ager; a good jazz musician may be 
out of place in an orchestra special- 
izing in popular music. The same 
holds true in business. 

Before you even try to start a pro- 
gram of self-improvement, you have 
to know what your goal is. This is 
true even if you are managing a 
small concern right now; it is cer- 
tainly true if you’re just on your way 
up the commercial ladder. If you are 
a relative newcomer to business, you 
have the opportunity to think ahead 
and plan your future: Do you want 
to be the head of a one-man operation, 
or a somewhat larger unit where you 
have several people working for you? 
Do you want to manage a small re- 
tail, wholesale or service organiza- 
tion? 

If you’re an old hand at managing, 
you still should have a good look at 
your organization and your own 
goals. For instance, are you satisfied 
with the type of business you man- 
age? Are you glad that you have only 
a few (or, respectively, quite a few) 
people working for you? And is your 
goal simply to make money, or are 
your aims broader than that? At 
times, you may have wondered if 
you'd do better elsewhere. You are, 
after all, experienced in the art of 
managing a business, and managing 
one business (you are certain) is 
much like managing any other. Con- 


sider, however, the following case 
history: 

@ The Case of Mr. Baker. Jonathan 
Baker was the manager of a fairly 
small concern, and had proved highly 
successful in his job. He was aggres- 
sive, and aggressiveness is usually 
thought of as a desirable quality in 
an executive. 

Luckily for Mr. Baker, the owner 
of the firm was more of a thinker 
and a long-range planner. He was 
definitely not the aggressive type. 
So Mr. Baker and the owner comple- 
mented each other and together made 
a success of the business. 

Then one day Mr. Baker received 
a tempting offer from another organi- 
zation to take over as its manager. 
He accepted. On the surface, the two 
enterprises had much in common. 
Both ‘were relatively small and in 
the same line. There was one trouble, 
however, which Mr. Baker failed to 
foresee. His new boss, like Mr. Baker 
himself, was an aggressive man. He 
was also uncertain of himself, and 
not too pleased when he discovered 
that his new manager was aggressive 
and forceful, too. Deliberately, he 
frustrated every move Mr. Baker 
made. In no time at all, the two men 
clashed head on, and Mr. Baker, in 
disgust, left the company. 

Mr. Baker’s experience is a warn- 
ing to newcomers and old-timers in 
business alike: It proves that a man- 
ager’s essential personal qualities can 
be identified in a general way only. 
But it’s far harder to pin down the 
specific qualities he has to have. What 
they should be depends on: (a) The 
type of firm he operates, and (b) the 
type of man he himself is. 


Essential Qualities: Six “Musts" 

After sounding a note of warning 
against over-generalizing and over- 
simplifying the problem of essential 
qualities, it’s time to discuss the 
qualities themselves. To be sure there 
are probably many important quali- 
ties, but this article will talk of only 
six basic ones. These, however, are of 
vital importance to almost every 
manager. Their relative importance 
will vary, depending on the specific 
organization. But to a greater or 
lesser degree, all are highly signifi- 
cant in any business setting. 

(1) Getting to Know Yourself. 
Clearly if you want to lead others, it 
will help you to know what kind of 
a leader you are. Perhaps you have 
some conception of yourself in that 
role. But does that image correspond 
to reality? 

Of course, no one knows himself 
completely, but surely most men can 
know themselves better than they do. 
Such self-knowledge (or, as psycho- 
logists call it, ‘“self-awareness”’) is 
not easy to attain, but it is certainly 
of great importance to the business 
leader. Some experts, in fact, believe 
that it is the most important and 
basic quality for any manager to pos- 
sess. If, then, in addition, he also pos- 
sesses a good mind, a variety of skills 


SUMMARY 


Money isn’t everything. That’s what shrewd, experienced businessmen 
will tell the newcomer to commerce. They know—and so do you—that success 
in business depends on more things than the possession of sufficient capital. 
Of course, capital is necessary; but of at least equal importance to the 
owner-manager of a small enterprise is the possession of certain qualities with- 
in himself, for without these qualities even a capital-rich enterprise may fail. 

The qualities referred to in this Aid are the qualities of leadership (for 
the owner-manager is a leader). They are so essential to the man at the top 
that this article is going to examine the most important of these in some 
detail. Naturally, there are more of them than can be discussed here; in fact, 
many business writers have made countless lists of qualities which, they feel, 
are essential ingredients of small business leadership. But no such list will be 
of value to you unless you realize that we are talking about men who must 
deal with both men and situations. As a manager, you yourself know that you 
don’t operate in a void; daily you have to make decisions, supervise men, 
straighten out business and emotional conflicts. 

Moreover, as a manager, you have to be both a doer and a thinker, a 
planner and—to some extent—a dreamer. All of these requirements call into 
play the essential personal qualities which you, as a successful owner-man- 
ager possess. But perhaps, being right in the thick of daily business activities, 
you’ve never asked yourself what those qualities are. This Aid spells them 
out. This article was prepared with the cooperation of the Small Business 


Administration. 
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and abilities, he is certainly poten- 
tially a good manager. 

But getting to know yourself 
means that you will have to face some 
facts about yourself. And one fact 
you must face is that you, like every- 
one else, have shortcomings. Another 
fact is that there are what might be 
called three “layers” of self-knowl- 
edge within everybody. The first lay- 
er includes pleasant, positive traits 
(for instance, love of children, love 
of pets) which you have no trouble 
discussing with others. 

The second layer takes in traits of 
which the individual is still aware, 
but which he rarely discusses with 
others because of. fear of disapproval. 

When you get to the third layer, 
complications mount. Here is the bat- 
tleground of many feelings and at- 
titudes which a man develops as a 
result of past experiences; these feel- 
ings and attitudes, however, are 
mostly shut off even from himself, 
and he is only aware of them dimly, 
if at all. Yet, this shadowy area can 
strongly influence a man’s actions, 
including what he does in business. 


@ The Insecure Boss. You yourself 
would probably call some of your 
fellow bosses petty tyrants. Certainly 
their employees do. What makes 
those people the way they are? What 
makes them blow-hard, blustering 
tyrants? 

Well, those men are often simply 
captives of their own fears and feel- 
ings of inferiority and insecurity. 
They hide these fears and feelings by 
putting up a blustering show. They 
do all this unconsciously. But that 
fact is of little help to their employ- 
ees. If such men could face up to 
reality, if they could see themselves 
as the rest of the world sees them, 
they might be better able and more 
willing to change. But without this 
self-knowledge, a man is seldom a 
truly good manager. 

(2) Combining human and techni- 
cal know-how. The management of 
any business operation requires a 
certain amount of technical skill 
(such as, let’s say, accounting or 
sales management). But the posses- 
sion of such skills alone does not 
make a man a good manager. 

The good manager must be able to 
deal with people at least as effective- 
ly as he deals with business tools. 
More so, in fact. Think back now: 
Haven't there beenmany opportunities 
when you had to intervene personally 
to straighten out an unhappy em- 
ployee, when you had to exert your 
personal influence to make people 
with widely differing personalities 
work together harmoniously? And 
didn’t you at one time or another 
listen to one of your employee’s per- 
sonal troubles, and at least try to 
help him out? That’s in part what 
makes a good manager. 

The good manager must be as 
shrewd an appraiser of people as 
possible. But appraising people means 
to look at them objectively; it means 
to lay aside one’s prejudices and per- 
sonal feelings. Furthermore, the good 
manager should recognize the exist- 
ence of other viewpoints and beliefs, 
and make a sincere effort to under- 
stand and appreciate them. Of 
course, it must be admitted that hu- 
man behavior is one of the most diffi- 
cult things to observe objectively, 
but the manager who can do it is the 
man who will run his operation suc- 
cessfully. 

(3) Being a Creative Thinker. 
Doubtless you have known some 
managers who were specialists in one 
or the other business activities: Be 
it purchasing, or selling, or account- 
ing. They may have been pretty 
good at it, too. But what happened 
when they were confronted by an un- 
familiar situation? What, for in- 
stance, happened when a competitor 
opened up across the street, or the 
market area changed? Trouble with 
such men is that they have learned 
their specialty, and learned it well, 
but they have not learned how to 
analyze unfamiliar situations and de- 
velop new courses of action. 


@The Manager: All-Round Leader. 


The competitive economy of today 
demands that a manager have a 
knowledge of economic and _ social 
forces around him, of human and 
public relations, and not only of a 
technical specialty. He should also 
be able to see the relationship of his 
business to the community in which 
his firm operates, and to the economy 
in which it exists and of which it is 
a part. 


(4) Uniting Vision and Practical 
Outlook. James Thurber’s Walter 
Mitty dreamed of performing glorious 
deeds. But unfortunately these deeds 
were performed in his daydreams 
only. 

Daydreams don’t build a business, 
however. It has been said that people 
can be divided into two classes: Those 
who make things happen, and those 
who watch them happen. The good 
manager must be a man who makes 
things happen. As you know, people 
who make things happen can see long- 
range, ambitious possibilities. They 
are not afraid of important, difficult- 
to-reach goals. But still, they are able 
to plan in practical and concrete 
terms; that is, they can bring their 
vision down to attainable size. Such 
persons truly believe in their objec- 
tives, and will persist in trying to 
reach them regardless of obstacles. 
For instance, while they are aware 
of competition, they don’t let fear of 
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Bach major plant food 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SOIL (1955) 


Firman E. Bear 


phosphorus, calcium; yield prospects of crop 


ites of fertility In the 
t 


competition stop them from making 
plans. 

(5) Knowing Goals and Approaches. 
The man who wants to be a success- 
ful manager is not content just to go 
along with his company. His goal is 
to do all he can to make his company 
grow. Furthermore, he knows where 
he wants to go, and he knows what 
he needs to do to get there. This is 
the mark of the successful manager. 

Unfortunately, too many young 
men entering business today misun- 
derstand the relationship between 
competence and promotion. They are 
Walter Mittys who happily daydream 
about sitting behind an over-size 
executive desk, giving orders to 
others, and taking long lunch hours. 
They are often unwilling to do the 
things in the present which will help 
them reach the dreamed-about sum- 
mit in the future.In other words, they 
are interested in the rewards of 
achievement, but not in the process 
of achievement. 


(6) Having Genuine Belief in Your- 
self. The successful manager must 
conquer — or at least subdue — his 
fears. To lead, he must first develop 
real self-confidence. Real self-confi- 
dence: Many individuals appear re- 
laxed, poised, and confident on the 
surface, but in fact they are none of 
these. 

Without question, in some circum- 


Helmut Kohnke 


68 pages, paper 


$6.00 
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stances fear can be the trigger to 
great achievement. A recent survey 
showed that some men in top positions 
in American business were apparently 
literally whipped to the top by inner 
fears and feelings of insecurity. But 
such men, even though “successful” 
in business, are often quite unsuccess- 
ful as human beings. 


What Can You Do To Improve? 


Probably the most important of the 
Six Musts discussed in this article is 
the one that reads, “Getting to Know 
Yourself.” Getting acquainted with 
yourself demands some practice. You 
might, for instance, start by putting 
aside a few minutes each evening to 
turn over the day’s events in your 
mind. You might try to recall the 
problems, and the ways in which you 
handled them. And then you might 
ask yourself why you did just what 
you did, in the manner in which you 
did it. This will tell you a little about 
yourself, certainly a little about your- 
self as a boss. 


NURSERY INCORPORATED 

FRESNO, CAL.—The Asahi Nurs- 
ery, Fresno, has been incorporated 
with an evaluation of $75,000. The 
nursery, retailing and wholesaling 
garden and farm products, is owned 
by Tom Ishimoto, Masaro Nishioki 
and Mikotot Nishioki. 


SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED 


A concise textbook dealing with basic concepts of soils. 
Much useful information for students in agriculture, farm- 
ers, fertilizer etc. 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and Manage- 
ment—New 1954—Second Edition 


D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Department of 


Agronomy, Utah State Agricultural College. Dr. 


self. Relevant aspects 
and plant 
An outstandin 
important 


the more 


and plant 


$6.75 


Thorne is also Chief of Soils and Fertilizer Re- 
search Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority 


text dealing with the problems of irrigated 
regions. In addition to the chapters dealing with irrigation, 
the salt problem, reclamation of saline and alkali soils, there 
are chapters on maintaining organic matter in soil, minerals 
rowth, fertilizer elements and fertilizer materials, 
using fertilizers, soil management for general field $7 00 
crops, for fruit, vegetable and specia ° 


crops... 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS TO 


FERTILIZERS AND MANURES (1954) 


Presents a comprehensive picture of the chemical aspects of 


W. B. Andrews 


soils in relation to their development, present constitution 
and the uses to which they are put. vers: chemical com- 
position, soil, colloids, ae matter relationships, oxidation- 
reduction phenomena, acid, alkaline and saline soils, plant 
nutrition, nutrient fixation, frace element chemistry, root and 
soil relationships. Scientists engaged in soil research will 
find useful data fete se applicable to their investigations. 
Food chemists, manufacturers and those manufacturing lim- 
ing materials, fertilizers, soil conditioners, surfactants, wettin 
agents, insecticides, fungicides and other agricultural chem 
cals will gain new Ideas for future product $8 75 
research and development. 384 pages .......-- ry 


SOIL PHYSICS—Third Edition (1956) 


Dr. L. D. Baver, Director Experiment Station, 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association 


This represents a considerable revision of the earlier versions 
and incorporates many ideas communicated to the author by 
soil scientists all over the world. Two new chapters on the 
principles of soil ae gee so and drainage, discussion on soil 
uddlability, effect of chemical soil conditions on soil struc- 
ure, and recent contributions of the diffusion process in 
soil aeration, and information on hydraulic conductivity, soil 
moisture stress and plant growth, the importance of com- 
paction on soil tillage, and wind 

erosion processes. 489 pages e 


SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT 


A. F. Gustafson 


A complete study of soils; physical properties, soil, organ- 
ism, organic matter, relation water, control of water, 
tillage, erosion, acidity and its control a liming, manage- 
ment of alkali soils, nitrogen and its importance to the farm- 
er, production, conservation and utilization of farm manures, 
ooadention and utilization of green manure crops; fertilizer 
materials and their effects on soils; crop rotations; fer- 
tilization and long-term maintenance of productivity of 
mineral soils. Published 1941. $6 5 
424 pages, illustrated ........ 


A new book, with Bg reference to Anhydrous Ammonia 
and other sources nitrogen in liquid form. Deals also with 
legumes as a source of soil nitrogen, and the uncertaint 
of green manures; the response of soil to phosphorus, potas 
and soda; the effect of fertilizers on yield and feeding 
value of hay and pasture crops. 6 00 
468 pages, 19 chapters, 89 illustrations ........ ° 


CHEMICALS, HUMUS AND THE SOIL 
Donald P. Hopkins 


The theme of the book Is the necessity of chemical fertilizers 
to maintain the fertility of the soil. It has concise information 
on which soil conditions and which chemical fertilizers are 
most suited for special crops and vegetables. Space is de- 
voted to cereal crops, barley, wheat, oats and rye; to roots 
and tubers, sugar beets, potatoes, carrots, parsnips and 
turnips; to vegetable crops, beans, peas, alfalfa, lupines; 
to grasses and clovers; to onions, flax, kale, cabbages, let- 
tuce, tomatoes, celery, cauliflower and fruits. It clarifies the 
relationship of manures, compost and chemicals as fertilizers 
and points out how chemicals should be used to obtain the 
best results. Its philosophical soundness and logic should do 
much to avert the confusion of thought introduced by the 
advocates of compost and manure as “8 50 
against the use of chemical feritlizers.......... ° 


Order From Croplife 


Reader Service Department 

P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
(enclose remittance) 
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Codling 
Moth 


How to Identify 


The codling moth is a dirty-white or pinkish 
caterpillar or worm frequently found in 
apples. Its distribution is all over the United 
States. In some sections it is called the 
appleworm. 


Life History of Codling Moth 


The worms pass the winter in cocoons in 
crevices under the bark and in other protected 
places, usually on or beneath the tree. The 
moths begin to appear about the time apple 
trees bloom and some moths are present most 
of the remainder of the growing season. The 
tiny white eggs are usually laid on leaves near 
fruit or on the fruit. The first worms normally 
begin to enter the small apples 3 to 4 weeks 
after the blossom petals have fallen. The 
number of generations in a season ranges 
from one (with a small part of a second) in 
the northern apple-growing areas, to three 
nearly complete generations (and a part of a 
fourth) in the southernmost producing areas. 


Damage Done by Codling Moth 


Although this pest is usually associated with 
damage to apples, it also attacks pears, 
quinces, English walnuts and occasionally 
other fruits. In apples, it causes the familiar 


ae, 


worm holes on the sides and blossom ends 
of the fruit. The tunnels go completely to the 
core. These holes are often filled with dark- 
colored masses, coarse brown or black pellets 
which sometimes project out of the hole. 
Such apples are, of course, of small value 
and the value of fruit thus damaged runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars each 
year. 


Control of Codling Moth 


Since this insect burrows inside the fruit, 
proper timing of application of insecticides is 
of utmost importance. The first application 
should be made just after the blossom petals 
have fallen, according to USDA information. 
Recommendations for control materials, tim- 
ing, application practices, dosages, etc., may 
vary widely in different states and sections 
of the country. It is therefore difficult here 
to attempt to give specific suggestions as to 
what materials should be used or how they 
should be applied. Local authorities such as 
county agents, state experiment station en- 
tomologists, and manufacturers of the vari- 
ous pesticides should be consulted for spe- 
cific information. Labels on pesticide con- 
tainers carry full instructions on use and 
dosages. Users should always be urged to 
study labels carefully before applying any 
insecticide on food or feed crops to avoid 
the risk of illegal residues at harvest time. 


Codling Moth ilustration furnished through courtesy of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
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$2 Million Simplot 
Expansion Program 


Nears Completion 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—A $2 mil- 
lion expansion program at the J. R. 
Simplot Co.’s_ fertilizer operation, 
which included construction of a new 
plant and building of an addition tc 
the main plant, is nearing completion, 
according to W. Grant Kilbourne, 
general manager of the firm’s ferti- 
lizer and mining division. 

First phase of the expansion, which 
started early this year, was a new 
plant for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. This plant went into pro- 
duction in mid-August, and was ex- 
pected to produce 400 tons of sul- 
phuric acid daily. 

Nearing completion is an addition 
to the main plant, which will increase 
production an estimated 65% to about 
175,000 tons of high analysis annually. 

The company mines phosphate ore 
deposits at Gay Mine on the Fort 
Hall Indian Reservaticn, the principal 
element in the manufacture of triple 
superphosphate, an agriculture ferti- 
lizer, which it manufactures and ships 
from its plant west of Pocatello. 

It also furnishes the entire phos- 
phate requirements of Westvaco Min- 
eral Products Division FMC, which 
manufactures elemental phosphorus 
in its plant near the Simplot facility. 

Simplot will now purchase elemen- 
tal sulphur produced in Montana and 
also oil and gas reform in tank cars. 
This will be turned into sulphuric acid 
at the new plant. 


Calspray Announces 
Personnel Appointments 


RICHMOND, CAL.—California 
Spray-Chemical Corp. has announced 
a number of appointments through- 
out the firm’s organization. 

Gerald White and John Oakley 
have been named eastern and western 
Canadian branch manager, respective- 
ly, of Ortho Agricultural Chemicals 
Ltd. 

Bernard J. Lowery has been ap- 
pointed merchandising specialist. He 
was formerly production specialist 
with the firm’s advertising division. 

Duncan Hayes Pierce was named 
advertising technician, with duties in 
the garden and home advertising de- 
partments. 

Merlin Chiles received an appoint- 
ment as advertising specialist, to be 
concerned with advertising the Ortho 
line. He was formerly with Monsanto 
Chemical Co. in St. Louis. 

Robert Edward Chandler has been 
appointed production specialist. He 
was formerly with Victor & Carter, 
San Francisco, direct mail specialists. 
He will coordinate and direct the Cal- 
spray visual advertising program. 


Texas A&M Schedules 


Plant Disease Short Course 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
A Plant Disease Short Course will be 
held Nov. 23-24 at Texas A&M Col- 
lege. It will be presented by the de- 
partment of plant physiology and 
pathology, according to Dr. Harlan 
E. Smith, extension plant pathologist. 

Vegetable diseases and their con- 
trol will receive attention. Vegetable 
diseases in central, south, west and 
east Texas will be discussed by men 
familiar with diseases in these areas. 
Cotton diseases and their control with 
exhibits of diseased plants will also 
be featured. A panel discussion on 
ornamental diseases and their control 
will also be presented. 


CSMA MEETING 
NEW YORK—Efficiency and mar- 
keting know-how are two themes to 
be stressed at the 46th annual meet- 
ing of the Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn. to be held at the 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D.C., 


Panel Discussion Feature 
Of Indiana Conference 


WASHINGTON—“What a Farmer 
Expects from His Fertilizer Dealer” 
will be the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion at the Indiana Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Dec. 2, at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, reported the National 
Plant Food Institute. 

Participating will be E. C. Weiss, 
Sinclair Petrochemicals, Inc., and 
three Indiana farmers. 

Dr. V. W. Ruttan of the univer- 
sity’s agricultural economics depart- 
ment will discuss “The Role of Ferti- 
lizer in the Changing Agricultural 
Economy.” 

Members of the university’s agrono- 
my department will report on crop 
production practices, efficient ferti- 
lization, soils research now in prog- 
ress at Purdue and fertilizer recom- 
mendations for Indiana crops. 

Dr. John R. Guttay, district repre- 
sentative of NPFI, will present four 


15-minute sound-equipped film strips 
on fertilizer sales training during the 
morning and afternoon sessions. This 
fertilizer sales training course was 
gage by Empire Sales Training, 
ne. 

Salesmen and dealers of all ferti- 
lizer companies doing business in In- 
diana are invited to attend the con- 
ference. 

Dr. J. B. Peterson, head of the uni- 
versity’s agronomy department, will 
be master of ceremonies at the eve- 
ning banquet. 


New Research Associate 


MARCUS HOOK, PA. — Seymour 
W. Ferris has been appointed as a 
research associate in Sun Oil Co.’s 
research and development depart- 
ment. 

Simultaneously, Ivor W. Mills was 
appointed to succeed Mr. Ferris as 
section chief for industrial products 
in Product Development. 
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Fire Destroys Calspray 
Maryland Building 


WILLIAMSPORT, MD.—-A chemi- 
cal-fed fire raged out of control for 
six hours here on Oct. 13 and de- 
stroyed a 300-foot building occupied 
by the California Spray-Chemical Co., 
two silk mills and a trucking firm. 

Maryland State Police reported the 
total loss is estimated at between 
$1,000,000 and $1,500,000. The chemi- 
cals in the storage room of the in- 
secticide firm caused the most trouble 
for firemen. 


REM EMRE 


CHASE 


There's None Better! 


Dec. 7-9. 


Speed handling, 
reduce pile set 


Pont 
Ammonia Liquors 


You can keep production fast-moving and your 
fertilizer free-flowing with the added condition- 
ing benefits of Du Pont ‘“‘Uramon’” Ammonia 
Liquors. 

UAL helps to prevent the cementing, pile- 
setting action that often results from some other 
nitrogen formulations. As mixtures ammoniated 
with UAL cool, residual moisture combines with 
the compounds formed—leaving a dry mix re- 
markably free of excessive caking, segregation 
and dusting. Result—your UAL goods suffer 
less pile set, seldom require blasting and can be 
moved readily by the payloader. 

In addition, Du Pont “Uramon’’ Ammonia 
Liquors are non-corrosive, can be used in ordi- 
nary steel equipment. Secondary set and caking 
in the bags are also minimized because the urea 
from UAL is non-reactive with other fertilizer 
ingredients. And UAL mixtures are highly drill- 
able. 

After application, the extra fertilizing bene- 


fits of UAL begin. UAL provides nitrogen in 
both the urea and ammonium form—nitrogen 
that becomes available at a rate closely parallel- 
ing plant requirements. Nitrogen from Du Pont 
UAL is also leach-resistant; remains in the root 
zone long after other forms have been exhausted. 

Du Pont UAL is available in five forms, in- 
cluding UAL-37 for even more gradual nitrogen 
release, and UAL-S with the added conditioning 
effects of ammonium sulfate. For information 
on which type is best suited to your needs, write 
Du Pont. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Industrial and Biochemical Department 


WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


Chicago 30, Illinois....... 7250 N. Cicero Avenue 
Philadelphia 3, Penna........ 1616 Walnut Street 
Du Pont of Canada Limited 


P.O. Box 660, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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ROUNDTABLE 


(Continued from page 1) 


ough mixing and close packing in the 
pile to give uniform reaction and firm 
primary set. 


A third necessity for satisfactory 
curing is high mechanical pressure 
as brought about by a large pile. 
This packs the particles closely to 
give uniform reaction and firm pri- 
mary set. 


Satisfactory condition of packaged 
goods depends on relatively low mois- 
ture content accompanied by little or 
no chemical reaction; no moisture 
absorption during or subsequent to 
the bagging operation, and a low 
amount of soluble material in solu- 
tion, he said. 

Large particle sizes are desirable 
in the bag, presenting a minimum 
number of points of contact between 
particles and thus less packing. 

Low mechanical pressure is an- 
other important consideration, the 
speaker said. By piling the bags low, 
fewer points of contact are made be- 
tween particles and less crystal knit- 
ting takes place. 


Urea-Nitrate Use 


Three speakers discussed the use 
of urea-nitrate solutions in fertilizer 
manufacturing. These were H. H. 
Tucker, Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, 
Ohio; G. R. Gilliam, Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical Corp., Hope- 
well, Va., and J. W. Lewis, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Mr. Tucker said that urea-nitrate 
solutions have been on the increase 
over the past few years, due to a 
number of possible reasons. Among 
these, he said, are factors concerning 
lower saturation temperatures and 
ease of transportation. Such solutions 
increase the amounts of nitrogen ob- 
tained, reduce the amount of acid 
required, alters crystal structure fav- 
orably and softens the end product. 

As to amounts of urea, Mr. Tucker 
said that about 20 lb. per ton of end 
product is satisfactory, with the upper 
limits being around 50 Ib. a ton when 
used with ammonium nitrate. 


Mr. Gilliam said that use of such 
solutions in conventional fertilizers 
is favorable because no mechanical 
drying is necessary, and the product 
has little or no agglomeration in 
manufacturing. Such a solution has 
lower content of free ammonia, 
with the same water and nitrogen 
content. These considerations offer 
a major advantage to the mixer, 
Mr. Gilliam said, since they utilize 
materials already containing urea. 


Mr. Lewis said the starting point 
in formulating conventional complete 
fertilizer mixtures is the selection of 
the amount of free ammonia to be 
used per unit of P,O;. Such a choice, 
he said, depends upon the grade to 
be made, past experience with the 
particular superphosphates being 
used, use of a cooler, the expected 
storage time and the other formula 
ingredients involved, particularly 
those of strongly alkaline nature, he 
added. 

Rates of ammoniation recommend- 
ed are 3 lb. free ammonia per unit of 
P.O; from triple superphosphate and 
5 lb. ammonia per unit for ordinary 
super. The lower limit of ammonia- 
tion is largely a question of physical 
condition while the upper limit is 
much less definable. 

The subject of segregation of ma- 
terials in fertilizer mixes was dis- 
cussed by four speakers representing 
USDA and three manufacturers of 
mixing equipment. 


Segregation Studied 


Dr. W. L. Hill, fertilizer investiga- 
tions research branch, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md., described segregation as “un- 
mixing something that was previously 
mixed.” He said there are various 
kinds of material segregation, but 


when segregation proceeds to the 
point of general stratification in the 
lot, it is at its worst. Such conditions 
occur when a mixture of large gran- 
ules contains some that are small 
enough to pass through the inter- 
granule channelways, he explained. 
Moderate vibration causes the small 
ones to fall to the bottom. 


Dr. Hill explained in some detail 
the factors entering into such con- 
ditions and illustrated his points by 
a chalk talk showing the classifica- 
tion of granule fineness. 


Descriptions of mixing machinery 
were presented by representatives of 
companies manufacturing such equip- 
ment. H. L. Krueger, Stedman Foun- 
dry & Machinery Co., Aurora, Ind., 
discussed operating procedures for 
rotary batch mixers for dry mixing, 
mixing and ammoniation, and mixing, 
ammoniation and granulation. He told 
the audience that the timing of mix- 
ing was a particularly important con- 
sideration. Here are some figures he 
quoted: 

For dry mixing, a maximum of 1 
minute should be ample for % ton to 
2 ton batches. 

For mixing and ammoniation, mix- 
ing time will vary, but from 1% min- 
utes to 2 minutes should be enough, 
he said. This should include time re- 
quired to inject the solution. 

For mixing, ammoniation and gran- 
ulation, holding time will vary with 
analysis, formulation and granula- 
tion properties of ingredients, he said. 
However, as an average, he recom- 
mended the following mixing times, 
after all materials have been intro- 
duced: % ton, 1 minute; 1 ton, 1% 
minutes; 11% tons, 2 minutes, and 2 
tons, 2 minutes. 

Mr. Krueger reminded, however, 
that there are so many variables when 
granulation is required, that the best 
granulation becomes a matter of 
“know-how.” 


The matter of discharge time was 
also covered by Mr. Krueger who 
said that in dry mixing, it should 
be about 20 seconds; mixing and 
ammoniation, 380-40 seconds; and 
mixing, ammoniation and granula- 
tion, 40-60 seconds. However, he 
added, the type of discharge chute 
on the mixer can have considerable 
bearing on the time involved. 


Walter Sackett of A. J. Sackett Co. 
showed on the screen phantom views 
of the gravity mixer manufactured 
by his firm. The device was pictured 
as a vertical cylinder with several 
chambers and mixing gates which al- 
low the different materials to flow 
by gravity through the mixing gates 
and are blended as they drop from 
top to bottom. 

He showed how new materials may 
be entering the top compartment at 
the same time the mixed ingredients 
are being discharged at the bottom, 
thus speeding up the process by op- 
erating two batches at a time. 

R. E. Robinson, Atlanta Utility 
Works, Atlanta, Ga., said that since 
there are numerous methods of mix- 
ing dry solids, choice of method and 
equipment depends on the natural 
properties of the solids involved. For 
fertilizer mixing, however, Mr. Rob- 
inson said, the rotary drum batch 
mixer has emerged as primary equip- 
ment. 

With the advent of synthetic nitro- 
gen solutions, mixing of fertilizers 
became a chemical operation involv- 
ing chemical reactions in addition to 
physical processing. Proper utiliza- 
tion of a batch mixer for ammonia- 
tion requires an understanding of the 
mass flow of material in the mixer 
past the solution distributor, and con- 
sideration of the time factor in intro- 
ducing solutions into that mass. 

Requirements for mixing, ammonia- 
tion and granulation impose added 
problems on the batch mixer, regard- 
less of whether granulation is accom- 


plished in the mixer or in a rotary 
drum following the mixer, he said. 
Controls must be maintained to keep 
physical condition suitable for ac- 
complishment of the granulation pro- 
cess. 


Thus installation and mainten- 
ance of rotary drum batch mixers 
have become more exacting as the 
mixers have become more complex 
and operating conditions more se- 
vere, he reminded. 


Semi-granular mixes were discussed 
by four speakers. T. R. Schmaiz, F. 
S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va., 
covered the subject from the stand- 
point of rotary mixers, describing 
some of his own experiences in pro- 
ducing semi-granular product. He said 
that fairly close particle size produc- 
tion must be maintained, since no re- 
cycle is used. Thus the requisites for 
particle size are few but critical and 
are primarily controlled by the raw 
materials and formulation. 

Coarse potash is used, he said, and 
added that superphosphate binds the 
particles of potash better than does 
triple. Sulfuric acid plays a leading 
role in the operation, he said, and is 
used to react with ammonia from 
solutions and to elevate temperature 
in the mixer to promote plasticity 
and drying. 

Mixer arrangements are not radi- 
cally different than normally, he 
said, but a good exhaust hood and 
stack at the mixer discharge is desir- 
able since a considerable volume of 
vapor is generated by the high tem- 
perature in the mixer. 

Cooling of the product was listed 
by Mr. Schmalz as being of great 
importance also. For best results for 
minimizing particle breakdown, im- 
mediate cooling from the mixer tem- 
perature of about 200° to around 
120-130° or lower, is desirable. 


George Walton, Midwest man- 
ager, Tennessee Corp., described 
the Eyman process of making ferti- 
lizer of improved physical condition. 
Mr. Walton said it should not pro- 
perly be called “semi-granular,” but 
rather, pulverized fertilizer con- 
taining enough granules to make it 
better. The product, he said, is 
dust-free and the particle sizes are 
larger than they are in pulverized 
products. 


The sparger, he said, is similar to 
that used in the TVA process, and is 
discharged through two coolers, 6 ft. 
in diameter by 20 ft. in length. The 
cooled product is screened to take off 
oversized particles and return them 
to mixer. 

Elmer C. Perrine, Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical Corp., New 
York, continued the discussion on 
semi-granular manufacturing. He de- 
clared that the line between semi- 
granulation and full granulation is 
not sharply drawn, end some of the 
limitations of semi-granulation ac- 
cumulate against it as tonnage in- 
creases to render it finally more cost- 
ly or otherwise less attractive than 
full-scale granulation. This takes 
place at about the tonnage level 
where full-scale granulation itself 
starts to become attractive for its 
own special merits. “In fact,” he said, 
“there may be a gap in the fields 
rather than an overlap.” 

A description of the block-type 
sparger was presented by Joe C. 
Sharp, Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. He showed a number 
of cut-away drawings on the screen 
and explained in detail how the de- 
vice operates. 

Two presentations on statistical 
quality control in fertilizer manufac- 
turing were made at the Round Table. 
Chester McCall, Booz-Allen Research, 
and Vance Ward, Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, covered the 
subject, each pointing out the neces- 
sity of using scientific approach. Mr. 
McCall reminded that averages alone 
are not adequate in determining qual- 
ity control, but one must know the 
range of figures, such as how far 
above and how far below the desired 


weight of bags the present equip- 
ment goes. 

Mr. Ward illustrated his talk with 
a working model showing the distri- 
bution pattern of “fertilizer” dropping 
into bags from a single opening. The 
pattern followed closely the “bell- 
shaped” curve shown on the theoreti- 
cal chart, indicating that some ferti- 
lizer bags will have more than they 
should; others less. The trick is, he 
said, to find out what adjustment 
must be made to narrow down the 
spread without taking undue risks of 
excessive overages or shortages. 


New Mexico Chemical 
Conference Plans Set 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M. — 
Chemical industry representatives 
will be teamed with staff members 
of university research departments in 
the presentation of talks at the third 
annual Agricultural Chemical Con- 
ference here Jan. 13. 

Results of research on insecticides, 
nematocides, fungicides, herbicides, 
and fertilizers will be the conference’s 
main topics, says Dr. J. Gordon Watts, 
head of the department of botany 
and entomology here at New Mexico 
State University. Dr. Watts is chair- 
man of the conference. 

Main speaker will be Frank Irons, 
engineer with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Agricultural Research 
Service at Wooster, Ohio, who has 
specialized in development of pesti- 
cide application machinery. He will 
talk on ground and air application of 
pesticides. 

The conference precedes NMSU’s 
annual fruit and vegetable short 
courses Jan. 14 and 15. 


NINE-MONTH REPORT 


NEW YORK—Gross revenue from 
sales of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. for 
the first nine months of 1959 totaled 
$48,642,607 as against $40,328 064 for 
the comparable period a year ago. 
Net income for the nine-month peri- 
od amounted to $9,672,934, equivalent 
to 961%4¢ per share on the 10,020,000 
shares in the hands of stockholders. 
This compares with earnings of $10, 
024,917, or $1 per share, for the like 
period of 1958. 


Charles E. Martin 


JOINS PERCY KENT—New member 
of the sales force of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Kansas City, is Charles E. 
Martin. His appointment as manager 
of sales to the fertilizer and plant 
food industry from the Chicago of- 
fice has been announced by Richard 
K. Peek, company president. Mr. Mar- 
tin will also call on the feed and flour 
industries in the central states, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the Percy 
Kent office, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Before joining Percy Kent, 
Mr. Martin was district sales man- 
ager for the potash division of In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. He lives with his wife and two 
children in Highland Park, Il. 
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Hercules Announces 


Don M. Allison James L. Scott 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Hercules 
Powder Co. has announced three new 
assignments for technical representa- 
tives on the West Coast, all of whom 
are responsible for sales of nitrogen 
products for general agricultural use. 

Don M. Allison, a member of the 
Hercules staff since September, 1955, 
will service central and northern Cali- 
fornia. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Hercules’ San Francisco 
branch office. Mr. Allison majored in 
soils and agronomy at the University 
of Missouri, receiving his B.S. degree 
in agriculture. He operated his own 
fertilizer concern in Essex, Iowa, be- 
fore he became associated with Her- 
cules, and has had experience work- 
ing on plant food requirements of 
West Coast soils during the past few 
seasons. 

James L. Scott, also a graduate of 
the University of Missouri where he 
majored in soils and field crops, will 
make his headquarters in Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Scott’s territory will include 
Oregon, Washington, western Idaho 
and western Montana. He came to 
Hercules in July of the current year, 
bringing with him over 10 years’ ex- 
perience in plant food technology. Mr. 
Scott was associated with the Mis- 
souri Farmers Assn. in Columbia for 
several years, and most recently was 
district manager of the Mid-South 
Chemical Corp. of Memphis, Tenn. 

Charles R. Staib will serve Hercules 
customers in southern California and 
Arizona, with headquarters in River- 
side, Cal. Mr. Staib received his B.S. 
degree in agronomy at the State Col- 
lege of Washington in Pullman, and 
his M.S. in agronomy from the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. While completing 
requirements for his master’s degree, 
Mr. Staib was research technician in 
agricultural chemistry at the univer- 


sity. 


AMMONIA CONTRACT 
TOKYO—A contract for 90,000 
tons of ammonia sulphate has been 
signed between the Ammonia Sul- 
phate Export Co. and the Nationalist 
Chinese government. The shipment to 
Formosa is expected to be completed 
by the end of November. The firm 
also plans to negotiate with Taiwan 

for a one-year export contract. 


TOP CORN YIELD 


CAIRO, GA. — The fertilization 
practices used by Tyler Maxwell, 
Grady County 4-H Club boy, were a 
factor in his turning in a top corn 
yield of 179.3 bu. an acre. 

For his high yield, young Mr..Max- 
weil won top place in competition at 
the 18th annual Grady County Corn 
Show held at Whigham. Another rec- 
ord was the fact that at least 65 of 
the contestants showed production in 
excess of 100 bu. per acre. 

The old yield record, made 10 years 
ago, was 154 bu. 7 

Young Maxwell. who is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Holmes Maxwell of 
Calvary, Ga., and a member of the 
Hi-Lite 4-H Club, planted General 
Jackson variety in 24-in. rows, 12 in. 
in the drill. He used 900 Ib. of 3-9-9 
fertilizer and 900 Ib. of ammonium 
nitrate per acre. He used no irriga- 
tion. 

The winning boy received $229.30 
in cash prizes—$1 a bu. from Wight 
& Browne, Cairo, and two surprise 
$25 checks from nitrogen and ferti- 
lizer concerns. 


Eradication Program 
Works in Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA. — The state of 
Georgia is fast eradicating many farm 
pests which have caused losses in the 
past, including fire ants, white-fringed 
beetles and livestock diseases and in- 
sects. All are falling victim to mod- 
ern scientific methods. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has supervised treatment of 280,482 
acres which were infested with fire 
ants. These treated acres were in 18 
different counties. About 120,000 
acres remain to be treated, and work 
is going on in six more counties. 

Measures are also being taken 
against white-fringed beetle over the 
state. All known infestations in 25 
counties were treated, but there are an 
additional 48 counties known to be 
infested. Some 23 counties will be 
treated during the coming year. 

Screwworms have been virtually 
eliminated in the state. Only two 
cases were reported in 1958, and no 


cases have been reported thus far 
this year. 

Brucellosis is well on the way 
toward eradication. One hundred and 
thirty-eight of the state’s counties 
have been tested completely, and 20 
are now testing. 


North Carolina Reveals 
Pesticide School Plans 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The 1960 Pesti- 
cide School will be held Jan. 13-14 at 
North Carolina State College in Ra- 
leigh. 

Dr. Roy L. Lovvorn, director of 
research for the North Carolina Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, will 
open the program with his welcoming 
address and Dr. Emol A. Fails, asso- 
ciate professor of economics, will fol- 
low with “How Do You Sell Your 
Product?” 

The remainder of the two-day pro- 
gram is divided into three sections: 
Weed control, entomology, and plant 
pathology. 
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IMC Promotes Two 


In Plant Food Division 


SKOKIE, ILL.—The plant food di- 
vision of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. has announced pro- 
motion of two men in its Skokie 
headquarters. 


John D. Zigler, general manager 
of the division, appointed Fred J. 
Jilek inventory control coordinator, 
and Henry F. Eizenga administrative 
staff assistant. 


Mr. Jilek came to IMC as a cost 
accountant in 1942 and was promoted 
to supervisor of plant food division 
cost accounting in 1950. Since 1952 
he has been assistant to the general 
manager. 


Mr. Eizenga joined IMC in 1952, 
and was a division analyst in the 
profit planning department. Before 
joining IMC he was an accountant 
for Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Co. and United Specialties, 
Inc., both in Chicago. 


Only $200 
Order 
Today 


You'll get a better understanding of the 
fertilizer market from this valuable new book 


J. R. ADAMS 


This significant report was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture after 
thorough studies of fertilizer use in the United States. Crop-Use Patterns covers 
questions which, until now, have not been adequately answered. Crop-Use Patterns 
is based on information gathered from every fifth farm surveyed in the most recent 
U.S. Census . . . providing a broad base of national information. 
Some of the questions answered are: 
what portions of croplands receive fertilizer 
how fertilizer is used among major crops 
how much acreage for each crop is fertilized 
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where you can easily refer to its wealth of practical information about the use of fertilizer. 
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SOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


bership to 208. This, he said, has 
brought about an increase of 300% 
in the past four years. 


John L. Wilson, Semo Liquid 
Fertilizer, Inc., Charleston, Mo., 
general convention chairman, pre- 
sented a brief preview of the con- 
vention activities, pointing out the 
general theme of “today and five 
years from today.” Heralding the 
program as being of considerable 
significance, he explained that those 
in attendance would find much in- 
formation on new methods, suspen- 
sions, application, and other infor- 
mation from fellow conventioneers. 


George Dole, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., explained in more detail the use 
of ammonium phosphate as a fire 
fighting agent. He said that several 
states had made experiments and had 
found the material useful in fighting 
fires. These states include Georgia, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Florida, 
and Mississippi. In addition to these, 
he said that interest is being shown 
in other states for the same purpose. 

This material can be sprayed from 
an airplane, or through ordinary noz- 
zles in fighting a fire. Mr. Dole said 
it is easily pumped, is non-abrasive, 
versatile and effective at low concen- 
trations. Only one and _ one-half 
pounds per gallon is needed. This, he 
said, puts the cost down to a low 
figure. The material can be stored in 
anything but aluminum containers. 


He indicated to the audience that 
this idea might form an excellent 
new outlet for sales of material 
both as a fertilizer and as a fire 
fighting weapon. 


Vern Martin, sales consultant from 
Newton, Iowa, presented an illustra- 
ted talk on some of the essentials of 
salesmanship. He likened the sales- 
man to a sleek ocean liner which 
starts its career clean as a whistle 
but eventually acquires a big collec- 
tion of barnacles which slow down its 
speed and impede its efficiency. Liken- 
ing these barnacles to bad habits the 
salesman might pick up, he listed the 
following as being obstacles which 
keep a salesman from doing his best: 


1. Lack of enthusiasm. You must 
have it, he said. In fact, enthusiasm 
was listed as the number one quality 
that every salesman must have in 
good quantity. 

2. Being a poor listener. He told 
the salesmen present to give the 
prospect a chance to have his say. 
“Never insert more than 50% of the 
conversation,” he warned. People 
think when they are quiet, he said. 

8. Failure to say “thank you.” One 
of the great needs of the human be- 
ing is to be appreciated and recog- 
nized. The words “thank you” are 
magic words, to which people will 
respond immediately. 

4. Lack of sustained effort. A sales- 
man must be willing to do a thor- 
ough job. He likened salesmen to an 
ordinary old horse which requires an 
occasional nudge, with a spur to get 
it going and a thoroughbred who 
“carries a spur in its blood.” He in- 
dicated that what we need are more 
“thoroughbred” salesmen on the job. 


5. Lack of tact. Everybody likes to 
do business with people whom they 
like, he said. One of the most im- 
portant men in the sales chain is the 
local man. He must learn to get along 
with people and not to overlook the 
little things that count up to favor- 
able impressions. 

6. “Bisuness”. This misspelling of 
the word “business” is merely put- 
ting the “I” before the “you” (“U”) 
in business transactions. He indicated 
that this principle can make or break 
a salesman, particularly those dealing 
with farmers. 

7. Failure to put service before 
self. This he said is a simple rule, but 
one often broken. If an appointment 
is made with the farmer or any other 


customer for a certain time, be sure 
the hour is kept very punctually. A 
broken promise can be a_ broken 
friendship, he added. 


8. Talking in generalities, not in 
specifics. He asked the salesmen to 
be specific and to sell a product for 
what it does rather than for the sake 
of the product itself. Farmers buying 
fertilizer are not interested in the 
material itself but what it will do in 
the way of increasing crop yields and 
income, 

9. Failure to sell all of the benefits. 
Even if the salesman believes the 
customer does know most of the fea- 
tures of the thing he is selling, he 
should still go through all the bene- 
fits in order to make the sales pitch 
complete. 


10. No organized plan for prospects. 
Salesmen, he said, should not become 
discouraged if they make one, two, or 
even three calls without closing the 
deal. Statistics show that the fifth 
call is the optimum one in many cases. 

11. Failure to treat objections as 
questions. This is one, he said, where 
an objection can be dignified as an 
intelligent question. The salesman 
might say, “That is a fine question, 
Mr. Jones. We are glad to give you 
this information...” 

12. Failure to use the user. The 
word of the farmer across the fence 
to his neighbor is one of the most 
valuable bits of publicity one can get 
in this business, he said. Allowing the 
user to tell others of his satisfaction 
is an extremely strong publicity meth- 
od. 

13. Failure to make a test closing. 
Merely telling the story isn’t enough, 
he said. Questions should be asked 
that can be answered only “yes” or 
“yes”. A good maxim is never to ask 
a question that could bring the an- 
swer “no”. 

William S. Newsom, Jr., Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Mulberry, Fla., told the convention 
the advantages of suspension ferti- 
lizers appear to be great enough that 
serious consideration of trial produc- 
tion during the off-season is merited. 

In discussing the subject of sus- 
pension fertilizers as compared to 
liquid fertilizers, Mr. Newsom pointed 
out the following factors: 

Lower cost of raw materials; abil- 
ity to make higher analyses; and the 
possibility of incorporating second- 
ary and minor elements in significant 
quantities. 

Disadvantages of suspension ferti- 
lizers compared with liquids number 
at least four, Mr. Newsom said. These 
are: More skill is required on the 
part of the operator; additional capi- 
tal expenditure is required; the plant 
is more difficult to keep clean; and 
there may be customer resistance to 
be overcome. 


The speaker listed a number of 
suitable raw materials for suspen- 
sion fertilizers. Among these were 
wet process phosphoric acid; mur- 
iate of potash; anhydrous or aque- 
ous ammonia; ammonium nitrate- 
urea-water solutions; suspending 
agents; potassium sulfate; and sul- 
fate of potash-magnesia. 


“Particular attention must be giv- 
en to the dispersion of the clay in 
water,” Mr. Newsom said in describ- 
ing the clay dispersion technique. “A 
high shearing stress is required to 
break up the fine agglomerates of 
clay into their ultimate particles. If 
the clay is not properly dispersed by 
powerful beating or by application of 
other high shearing stress, poor sus- 
pension will result. Poor dispersion 
will also leave lumps in the slurry 
and these lumps will clog screens,” 
he reminded. 

“Good dispersion of the clay is the 
key to the production of high-quality 
suspension fertilizers,” he went on. The 
percentage of clay that should be used 
will depend on a number of factors. 


These include the grade being made, 


its formulation; the method of neu- 
tralization; the temperature attained 
during neutralization; and the length 
of time the mixture is to be stored. 

Grades made as suspension ferti- 
lizers, when the K;:O is supplied by 
muriate of potash, include 12-12-12; 
16-8-8; 5-15-15; 2-6-18; 8-16-16; and 
14-9-7. 

Chloride-free grades in which the 
K.O is supplied by sulfate of potash 
include 4-8-12 and 5-10-15. 

A chloride-free grade made with 
mixtures of sulfate of potash and 
sulfate of potash magnesia is 4-8-12. 

Stabilization of liquid fertilizers 
with “Attagel 30”, described as a col- 
loidal grade of attapulgite, was cov- 
ered by Edgar W. Sawyer, Jr., Min- 
erals & Chemicals Corp. of America, 
Menlo Park, N.J. He said that use 
of this material makes possible pro- 
duction of higher analysis liquid ferti- 
lizers, use of lower cost raw materi- 
als, stabilizes liquid fertilizers below 
salting-out temperatures; and makes 
possible the use of insoluble ingredi- 
ents. 


Use of this type of material, he 
said, overcomes or alleviates prob- 
lems such as analysis limitations, 
purity limitations, and ingredient 
limitations. The material may be 
dispersed into a liquid fertilizer in 
several ways, he said. Thickened 
concentrates (10-15%) can be made 
in water, nitrogen solutions, phos- 
phoric acid solutions or in a portion 
of the final fertilizer. The concen- 
trate is then diluted to the desired 
level by the addition of the balance 
of the formulation. 


“Wet Process Phosphoric Acid in 
Liquid Fertilizers” was the title of 
a paper presented by F. M. Batson, 
General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp. He observed that 
green acid can be used successfully 
in all liquid fertilizer formulations, 
despite earlier predictions that it 
would not work out well. 

Touching on the supply problem, 
Mr. Batson said that the trouble lies 
not in lack of production facilities, 
but rather in lack of storage and 
distribution during periods of peak 
demand. 

“The obvious method of alleviating 
the acid supply situation is for the 
people involved to work out opera- 
tions so the producers can make and 
deliver acid throughout the year. We 
fully appreciate the position of the 
manufacturer when farmers are call- 
ing for fertilizer and at the same time 
you are unable to supply it because 
of acid shortage . . . Accordingly, we 
think that each of you who is inter- 
ested in preserving or acquiring an 
assured supply position, should put 
in sufficient storage so that you can 
receive acid on a regular monthly 
basis throughout the year.” 

The speaker said that this natural- 
ly poses financial problems, but ways 
are being found to provide ample 
storage at low cost. He then described 
a method of storage in a “pool”? made 
from hollowed-out ground and lined 
with burlap and asphalt. The storage 
basin would then be covered to keep 
out weather and dirt. Some of these 
storage facilities are presently in use, 
he said, and apparently prove satis- 
factory. 

Nitrogen formulations in liquid 
fertilizers were discussed in a pre- 
sentation by H. H. Tucker, Sohio 
Chemical Co., Lima, Ohio. He said 
that in some ways, formulating liquids 


DIRECTORS NAMED 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Six new directors 
were elected by the National Ferti- 
lizer Solutions Assn. at its meeting 
here Nov. 9. They are: Edward O’Nan, 
Land O’Nan Warehouse, Sturgis, Ky.; 
Edwin Aylward, Aylward Fertilizer 
Co., Sullivan, Ill.; Rhoton Cross, 
Farmers Elevator Co., Oakville, Ind.; 
Clyde Gilna, Narco Chemical Co., 
Denver, Colo.; H. H. Tucker, Sohio 
Chemical Co., Lima, Ohio; and Robert 
West, Tryco Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Decatur, Ill. 


is more simple than working with 
solids, in that the chemical reactions 
are instantaneous and complete. On 
the other hand, they are more com- 
plicated because a more exact pH is 
needed to control solubility of phos- 
phates. “Also, you must be more 
exact in the amounts of urea and/or 
ammonium nitrate which you use, as 
this relationship also affects solubil- 
ities,” he said. 


Mr. Tucker reminded his audi- 
ence that liquid fertilizer formula- 
tions are seldom simple to calcu- 
late, since formulations are done to 
a definite pH and at the same time 
the amounts of urea and ammonium 
nitrate salts must be controlled. 


Urea is the preferred source of 
supplemental nitrogen for manufac- 
ture of liquid fertilizers, he said. As 
compared to ammonium nitrate, Mr. 
Tucker went on, urea gives higher 
solubilities with lower saturation tem- 
peratures and permits the manufac- 
ture of high analysis fertilizers. How- 
ever, since ammonium nitrate usually 
costs less per unit of nitrogen, com- 
pared to urea, the problem becomes 
one of using the highest proportion 
of ammonium nitrate to urea, consist- 
ent with desired saturation tempera- 
tures. 

Presenting on the screen a number 
of illustrations showing the triangu- 
lar method of calculating nitrogen 
formulations, Mr. Tucker explained 
the principle of utilizing this method 
both for amounts of various materials 
to use and aiso for determining the 
respective costs of ingredients. 

A panel discussion presenting view- 
points of suppliers of nitrogen, phos- 
phates and potash enlightened the 
audience on why there are sometimes 
spot shortages of materials at the 
height of the season. J. E. Tuning, 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
said that the question of nitrogen 
supply is one of economics. It would 
be physically possible for the produc- 
ers to build facilities capable of mak- 
ing a year’s supply during the short 
season, but the costs would be astro- 
nomical, he said. The factors of stor- 
age, time of movement, and total 
supply of materials are closely knit 
and all levels of the business must 
work together to assure smooth dis- 
tribution. 


As an example, Mr. Tuning de- 
scribed a typical situation of a 
manufacturer whose storage bins 
are empty on June 30. In July, sales 
are up some, but production out- 
strips deliveries, and the same sit- 
uation continues through August. 
During the months of October, No- 
vember and December, when ma- 
terial in great quantities might 
easily be routed to storage areas 
where it will be needed in the 
spring, only a little is being sold. 


January’s production goes into stor- 
age, more than filling the facilities. 
By February, materials begin to move 
out, but not as fast as production puts 
more in the warehouse. By March, 
the movement out about equals the 
input, but April, May, and June find 
the peak of activity when production 
cannot keep up with deliveries. 

The answer, Mr. Tuning empha- 
sized, lies in more deliveries during 
the off-season. By anticipating the 
increased demand at that time of the 
year and getting in supplies ahead of 
time, a more orderly marketing sys- 
tem will be possible, he said. 

James L. Brown, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., reviewed the 
supply-demand picture in phosphates 
during the past several years point- 
ing out that the entire liquid ferti- 
lizer business has come into being 
since 1950 at which time there were 
practically no plants. In 1955, he said, 
there were 100; in 1957, 200; in 1959, 
300; and by 1961, he predicted, there 
will be 400. 

Not only increasing numbers of 
plants, but of tonnages are shown, 
Mr. Brown declared. The curve on 
the production chart is more steep 
than the one showing the increase in 
plants. In 1955, tonnage was about 


100,000; in 1957, 200,000; 1958, 350,- 
000, and in 1959, 475,000 tons. 


Despite many variables such as 
weather, the highly seasonal aspects 
of the business, government pro- 
grams, and financing, the liquid 
fertilizer business has moved ahead 
remarkably, Mr. Brown observed. 


Dr. Edwin C. Kapusta, United 
States Borax & Chemical Corp., New 
York, described the potash situation. 
Like his colleagues on the panel, Dr. 
Kapusta urged the fertilizer manu- 
facturers present to expand storage 
facilities to afford a better margin of 
supply. “In many instances, raw ma- 
terial storage space at the fertilizer 
plant is inadequate to meet even the 
most minor fluctuation in the manu- 
facturing program,” he said. Adequate 
storage facilities are the only way 
the fertilizer producer can provide 
the type of service his customers ex- 
pect while at the same time taking 
advantage of every opportunity for 
increasing sales and profits. 

A final session in which questions 
were invited from the floor featured 
a panel moderated by Robert A. Lem- 
ler, Allied Chemical Corp., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Appearing with him on the 
panel were Edward A. Wex, Badger- 
land Liquid Fertilizer Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Edward C. Aylward, Ayl- 
ward Fertilizer Co., Sullivan, I; 
Nelson D. Abell, Ouachita Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co., Monroe, La.; E. E. 
Crouse, C. D. Liquid Fertilizer Corp., 
Liberty, Ind.; L. T. Stone, Goodpaster 
Grain & Milling Co., Brownfield, 
Texas, and Morris Woosley. 

Panelists discussed various adver- 
tising media and urged the liquid 
manufacturers and distributors pres- 
ent to use every means available to 
get the message across to farmers. 
The newspaper was rated as perhaps 
the best medium by some commenta- 
tors, but radio, TV, pamphlets, and 
direct mail efforts were all presented 
as helpful media. 

Group meetings were heralded as 
being of particular importance. E. E. 
Crouse, commenting on this subject 
urged his listeners to be careful of 
the timing of such a meeting so it 
won't interfere with other events 
such as ball games; have a right place 
for the meeting where there is space 
for all the people and an ample park- 
ing area; make sure the meeting it- 
self moves along without dragging; 
and follow up after the meeting with- 
out delay. The latter point was em- 
phasized as being of great importance. 

Regarding shortages, one panelist 
said that hindsight is very clear, but 
it is evident that demand at peak 
seasons is greater than the supply. 
It was added that despite all efforts 
to the contrary, shortages are bound 
to occur in some areas. Manufactur- 
ers were urged to consult with sup- 
pliers, giving estimates of needs and 
when deliveries may be made to mu- 
tual advantage. Again, adequate stor- 
age space was underlined. 

Along this line, one speaker re- 
minded that it is impossible to ‘do 
business out of an empty wagon,” 
and urged more facilities to keep ad- 
ditional materials on hand rather than 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

All speakers appeared to agree on 
this point: There is a tremendous 
future ahead for the liquid fertilizer 
industry, but its members must play 
it smart and advertise. 


NET SALES ANNOUNCED 

NORFOLK, VA. — Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., announced that for its 
operating year ending July 31, 1959, 
net Sales were $45,926,007, as com- 
pared with $39,887,737 in the prior 
year. Net income after taxes was $2,- 
749,079, as compared with $1,475,080 
for operating year 1958. Net earnings 
per common share were $2.75, as com- 
pared with $1.45 last year. Taxes 
amounted to $3.12 per common share 
for the company’s fiscal year which 
ended July 31. The board declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ per com- 
mon share payable Nov. 20 to share- 
holders of record on Oct. 30, 1959. 


Central Chemical Buys 


Fertilizer Plants 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.—Central 
Chemical Corp., Hagerstown, an- 
nounced the purchase of the plants of 
the Green-Leaf Fertilizers Co. lo- 
cated at Lockwood and Andover, 
Ohio. In addition to fertilizers, Cen- 
tral will add a complete line of agri- 
cultural chemicals at these plants and 
will serve the Lake District from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to the New York line. 

In addition to the plants of the 
Green-Leaf Fertilizer Co., Central has 
recently acquired the plant of the 
Koller Fertilizer Co., Glen Rock, Pa., 
which will serve the York County 
area, and is operating a plant at 
Bridgeville, Del., formerly owned by 
Newton Chemical & Supply Co. This 
plant will serve the eastern shore of 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. 

Central has just completed an ex- 
pansion program at its Hagerstown 
plant which will double its capacity 
for the grinding of 75% DDT wet- 
table powder and other related air- 
mill products. The DDT product is 
sold primarily to the United Nations 
and other government agencies. 


Plant Food Conference 
Planned for Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Plans are 
being completed for the ninth annual 
Plant Food Conference to be held 
at the Lafayette Hotel here Dec. 
10-11, according to agricultural of- 
ficials. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Arkansas Plant Food Edu- 
cational Society and the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

Officials will discuss the latest de- 
velopments in the fertilizer and lime 
industries, including new develop- 
ments in research on the agricultural 
use of plant food elements. 


Field research results on fertiliza- 
tion of rice, cotton, soybeans and 
pastures will be announced. A report 
on fertilizer demonstrations being 
conducted in the state will be made. 

Highlight of the meeting will be a 
conference on the importance of lime. 
Discussions will be held on the re- 
sponse of crops to lime and the prob- 
lems which the lime vendors encoun- 
ter in distribution. 

Guest speaker at the annual ban- 
quet the night of Dec. 10 will be 
Dr. W. D. Bishop, head of soil test- 
ing facilities in Tennessee. Personnel 
of Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and of the extension service 
will appear on the various programs, 
discussing recent plant food element 
research at experiment stations and 
on individual farms. 

Donald Adams, extension soils spe- 
cialist, said a large group of fer- 
tilizer industry officials and repre- 
sentatives of the limestone industry 
are expected to attend the confer- 
ence. 


Valley Fertilizer Company 
Forms Arizona Corporation 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed for Val- 
ley Fertilizer Co., to do business here 
at wholesale or retail, listing $100,000 
capitalization and these incorpora- 
tors: Gene M. McKinley, Tempe, 
president and John F. Schwartz, 


To Handle Maize 


LAMESA, TEXAS —Gus Cowart, 
who has owned the Lamesa Farm 
Store for the last year, has increased 
his business to include the handling 
of maize. Storage facilities are suffi- 
cient to take care of 750,000 bu. 

The store was one of the first farm 
service stores in town, as Mr. Cowart 
did custom application of fertilizers, 
rented spreaders and applicators, and 
then added a cotton defoliation ser- 
vice this year. 
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Cipperly Sees Political Sauce in Charge 


Of Misuse of Herbicide on Cranberries 
— See Story on Page 1 — 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Last week Arthur 
S. Flemming, secretary of health, edu- 
cation and welfare, burst out with a 
most sensational report about con- 
tamination of cranberries through al- 
leged misuse of a weed killer. 

It is noticed that Mr. Flemming prior 
to the announcement of “discovery” 
of this condition—one which has 
existed since the 1957 cranberry crop 
—recently announced a most favor- 
able report of a private consulting 
service which commended the Food 
and Drug Administration in its oper- 
ations and urged that Congress ap- 
propriate more money for FDA public 
services at the coming session. 


The Flemming press conference 
had the net effect of crucifying all 
the cranberry producers of the 
nation with fuzzy statistical data. 
It appears to have involved only a 
relatively small amount of carlot 
shipments of cranberries which it 
is charged contained residual traces 
of the chemical weed killer com- 
pound—traces which FDA admits 
are well below any danger point as 
far as human consumption is in- 
volved. 


The Flemming press conference— 
one which may be suspected as a trial 
balloon of the new secretary for a 
vice presidential nomination—touched 
off a veritable panic. 

One can only wonder why a cabi- 
net officer would present before an 
uninformed general press conference 
such fuzzy data. It concerned only 
part of the national cranberry crop 
which had the immediate effect of 
creating panic for the entire cran- 
berry industry, most of which never 
used this particular weed-killing com- 
pound. 


An FDA official told this publi- 
cation that there was no reason to 
anticipate such a violent reaction 
to the press announcement. Such a 
comment is too simple for digestion. 


It is urgent that the chemical in- 
dustry be informed that up to the 
eve before this press conference his 
agency had failed to inform the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture inspection 
service of its new standards. At 
USDA there is maintained an inspec- 
tion service for all processed fruits 
and vegetables which use the FDA 
standards of wholesomeness. 

Only at the late date of the morning 
of the Flemming press conference did 
FDA notify USDA inspection 
service of its standards of inspection 
requirements which involved the al- 
leged contamination of the cranberry 
crop. 

This aspect may mean that FDA 
may now be embarking under the 
Flemming approach to curb use of 
chemical compounds which have here- 
tofore been certified under the FDA 
act by USDA as useful and necessary 
in the production of a crop. 

The attack on the cranberry indus- 
try, a politically impotent group, may 
be the opening wedge to amend the 
FDA law. The aim here might be to 
impose FDA restrictions on the mis- 
use label requirements of the chemi- 
cal manufacturers to a point where 
FDA would be authorized to license 
all farmers who used agricultural 
chemicals to meet requirements be- 
fore they could even buy or use any 
chemical compounds, which might 
also include fertilizer materials as 
well as pesticides. 


This is no “whimsey”, as one 
chemical official asked this reporter 
if he were certain of his observa- 
tions. 


In fact it came from a solid source 
which called the Flemming press con- 
ference an “insidious” thing designed 


for some purpose beyond his com- 
prehension. 

The Flemming press conference 
may mean the financial ruin of the 
cranberry industry this year, an event 
from which it may not recover for 
many years. It will have accrued ef- 
fects on the chemical weed-killing 
activities for an unknown period. 

FDA announced at the press con- 
ference that it “was looking into the 
situation to determine if other crops 
are contaminated.” 


May it not mean that Mr. Flem- 
ming is pointing a finger at all 
crops? 


The attack on the alleged “misuse 
of a chemical compound” by FDA 
makes the threat of a farmer licens- 
ing system a real one. FDA now is 
saying that the misuse of labelling 
instructions does not do the job of 
protecting the public. 

It is significant that FDA recently 
released a most favorable study of its 
activities by a private accounting 
firm. 

This study recommended that FDA 
be granted additional and increased 
funds for its inspection services in the 
field of public health protection. May 
it not be significant that the Flem- 
ming press conference was geared to 
the prior favorable publicity? 


CRANBERRIES 


(Continued from page 1) 


marked for contamination in inter- 
state commerce. 

The warning to consumers against 
the purchase of cranberries or cran- 
berry products on the eleventh hour 
eve of the industry’s biggest holiday 
season has caused considerable dam- 
age to the cranberry growers. Most 
of these growers have never been 
involved in mis-use of the chemical 
compound, yet are caught in a pub- 
licity announcement which has 
caused most of the prominent chain 
super markets to remove all forms of 
cranberries from their shelves. 

Mr. Flemming took a small risk 
when he leveled this charge against 
the cranberry industry. Indeed, he 
did not confine this charge of dan- 
ger to public health to that industry 
alone. 

He added other agricultural com- 
modities as under suspicion. With- 
out naming them he includes in public 
suspicion all agricultural products. 

An extract from his press confer- 
ence statement says, “FDA is look- 
ing into the situation to determine 
whether any other crops are contam- 
inated. If residues are found, the in- 
formation will immediately be made 
public and appropriate legal action 
will be taken.” 

For the chemical industry engaged 
in the production of useful chemicals 
in the expanded need for agricultural 
production, the announcement is a 
threat of major proportions. 

The action against cranberries af- 
fects a small farm group of probably 
not more than 2,000 growers with a 
farm income of not more than $12-14 
million. 


Penick Acquires 
Animal Health Firm 


NEW YORK-—S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York, has announced the ac- 
quisition of controlling interest in 
Dr. LeGear, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Dr. 
LeGear, Inc., manufactures animal 
health products. 

According to Penick officials, the 
LeGear firm’s sales, manufacturing 
and research activities will remain in 
St. Louis, and Dr. Daniel H. LeGear 
will continue as president. 
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Full Fertilization, 100% Effectiveness 
For Pesticides Seen Two Decades Ahead 


ITH 1960 COMING UP, marking the end 

of one decade and the beginning of another, 
minds in the industry are thinking ahead in terms 
of ten year periods . .. of the years 1970, 1980, 
1990 and perhaps even into that seemingly far-off 
time of 2000. This is good. It is the responsibility 
of business men to look as far ahead as possible 
and plan their affairs accordingly. 

Some interesting predictions were made re- 
cently at a conference of farm editors whose pro- 
jections reached ahead some 20 years. The forum, 
sponsored by Marsteller, Richard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc., advertising firm, included some 70 
editors and concentrated on some of the latest 
techniques in scientific agriculture. 

Their predictions called for a number of in- 
novations of particular interest to the fertilizer 
and pesticide trades in particular and, indeed, 
to all types of supply firms doing business with 
agriculture. The editors said that by 1980 there 
will be machines that in one operation can prepare 
the soil, plant seed, apply high analysis fertilizers 
at optimum rates and treat against weeds. Also in 
the picture twenty years hence will be herbicides 
and insecticides with 100% effectiveness. 


The character of many crops will also be 
altered through breeding techniques, it was 
predicted. There will be dwarf corn for 
combine harvest that will grow in narrow 
rows and set six to ten ears to the stalk; 
shorter, stiffer-strawed varieties of small 
grain that will permit heavy fertilization 
and will produce yields of 100 bu. an acre. 


Machinery, likewise, will increase in impor- 
tance, with human muscles doing less and less 
work and fewer workers required to produce 
larger amounts of food. Push-button farm equip- 
ment will be developed at a faster rate than has 
ever been seen before, and bigger-capacity equip- 
ment will allow one man to do more work thus 
helping to offset high labor costs. Six, eight, and 
ten-row equipment will be widely used. 

With all of this stepped-up production, what 
effect will it have on farm surpluses, currently 
the bane of farm economists? The editors sized 
up the situation and decided that farm surpluses 
will be gradually eliminated while farm size and 
individual farm income will double between now 
and 1980. They predicted that farmer-controlled 
marketing organizations will take over the role 
presently filled by government, and will gradually 
bring production into line with demand. Work- 
ing toward that end will be influences such as the 
growing population, increasing foreign trade and 
new uses for agricultural products. 

The family farm is definitely not about to 
become a thing of the past, either, according to 
the editors. They agreed almost universally, that 
family-operated farms with larger average acre- 
ages, but fewer in number, will emerge over the 
next two decades. Marginal, unprofitable units will 
be absorbed by the profitable ones that remain. 

Some farms, of course, will not increase their 
acreages. These will tend to expand their produc- 
tion of specialty crops or livestock as part of the 
general trend toward specialization. 


More use will be found for automation, 
and it will become practically universal in 
the livestock and poultry business where 
feeding, watering, and manure handling will 
be handled almost entirely by electricity. 
Meat animals of more efficient breed will 
be grown and marketed at a rapid pace. 


Assuming that these predictions are at least 
reasonably accurate, for after all, they are based 
on statements of people who know whereof they 
speak, everything in the picture points toward a 


greater demand for fertilizers, herbicides, and in- 
secticides. Everything seems to hinge on ultra 
efficiency and the trade knows today that it is 
the efficient farmer who knows fertilizer pur- 
chases are not as much items of cost as they 
are investments that usually pay off well. The 
efficient operator also believes in preventing dam- 
age to his crops by insects, plant disease or weeds. 

When the overwhelming majority of farm 
operators are of this efficient general type, ton- 
nages should increase on all sides. 


N ENTIRELY DIFFERENT study, yet re- 
A lated to the predictions made by the farm 
editors mentioned above, is one completed recently 
by the University of Minnesota’s Institute of 
Agriculture. This survey was to answer, at least 
partially, the old question, “Why do some farms 
make more money than others?” 

Naturally, there appears to be no single an- 
swer, since the problem is complex. However, some 
of the findings hold significance in the light of 
the preceding predictions for 1980. 

Two surveyors, an agricultural economist and 
an extension economist, compared the 26 least 
profitable farms in one section of Minnesota with 
the average of all farms for 1958. Here are some 
of their findings: 

e The least profitable farms had 5% lower 
crop yields than the average of all farms. 


e They had 16% less return over feed from 
livestock. 

e They kept fewer livestock per acre of crop- 
land. 

e They conducted a smaller-size business in 
terms of labor load, and made less efficient use of 
the labor as a result. 

e They spent a dollar more an acre for crop 
and machinery expenses. 

These factors added up to labor earnings of 
$6,600 for the average of all farms, and a net loss 
of $99 for the 26 least profitable ones. Naturally, 
differences between individual farms were even 
more pronounced, the surveyors said. 


Another significant observation is that 
the average farm size for the entire group 
was 301 acres, compared to 316 for the least 
profitable ones. Farm capital outlay was 
around $80,000 for both the average and 
the 26 poor money-makers. Thus, the differ- 
ences in return can hardly be blamed on 
farm size or investment capital involved. 


Part of the difference can of course be at- 
tributed to factors beyond control, such as weather, 
soil limitations, and prices. However, it is clear 
that the choice of crops, their efficiency, livestock 
production, effective marketing, efficient use of 
labor and control of overhead expenses were highly 
significant ingredients in the over-all results. 

It all boils down to good management, whether 
the year is 1959, 1960 or 1980. It also says in no 
uncertain terms that the poor manager must be- 
fore long throw in the sponge and allow his more 
knowledgeable neighbor to take over the operation 
and put those acres on a paying basis. 

We rather imagine that many operators of 
those 26 non-profit enterprises are the type who 
put on “just a little” fertilizer . . . enough to 
cost something, but not enough to make any par- 
ticular difference in crop yield. Thus, they say 
that all this talk about making money from ferti- 
lizer is the bunk. 

We'd say that things are looking up for 
1960 . . . and certainly in the years between 
then and 1980. New problems will arise, of course, 
but we believe that the over-all prognosis is good. 
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Nov. 20—Six county limestone and 
fertilizer dealers’ school, Pittenger 
Memorial Center, Ball State Uni- 
versity, Muncie, Ind. 

Nov. 24-25 — Plant Disease Short 
Course, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

Dec. 7— Annual Kansas Fertilizer 
Conference, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Dec. 7-9 — 46th annual meeting, 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Mayflower, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

Dec. 8—Annual Kansas Fertilizer 
Dealers Conference, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Dec. 9-11—Kansas District Fertilizer 
Dealer-County Agent Training 
Schools: Dec. 9, Chanute; Dec. 10, 
El Dorado, and Dec. 11, Wichita. 


Jan, 7-8—Colorado Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Fort Collins. Colo. 

Jan. %7-8—Sixth Annual Mississippi 
Insect Control Conference, in con- 
junction with annual meeting of 
Mississippi Entomological Assn., 
Mississippi State University, State 
College, Miss. 

Jan, 11-14—Kansas Fertilizer Dealer 
Meetings: Jan. 11, Hiawatha; Jan. 
12, Lawrence; Jan. 18, Abilene, and 
dan. 14, Belleville. 

Jan. 12-18—Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
Lincoln Lodge, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 183—New Mexico Agricultural 
Chemical Conference, third annual 
meeting, Milton Hall, New Mexico 
State University, University Park, 
N.M., Dr. J. Gordon Watts, chair- 
man, 

Jan. 20-21— Third Annual Arizona 
Fertilizer Conference, University of 
Arizona campus, Tucson, Ariz. 


Meeting Memos listed above are 


being listed in this department this 
week for the first time. 


Nov. 16-20 — National Aviation 
Trades Assn., 20th annual conven- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

Nov. 17-18-20 — Dealer-Sales Meet- 
ings, sponsored by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Plant Food Assn., Nov. 17, 
Greeley, Colo.; Nov. 18, Pueblo, 
Colo., and Nov. 20, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 

Nov. 19—General Livestocks - Crops 
Field Day, University of Arizona, 

. Yuma, Ariz. 

Nov. 17-20 — Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute Show of 
1959, The Coliseum, New York 
City. 

Nov. 24—VF¥ertilizer Short Course, 
Capital Grange Hall, Dover, Del. 
Nov. 24—Rutgers’ Pesticide Dealers 
Conference, College of Agriculture 
Campus, Nichol Ave., New Bruns- 

wick, NJ. 


BRUSH AND WEED KILLERS 
KILL ys at cost with 
BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, grains; 
free 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which foul 
lers, tangle with 
HAP-20, Granular 


CORN Control leaved 
is and grass, fox 

information write Reasor-Hill 

36CL, Jacksonville, Ark. 


Nov. 24—Ninth Semi-Annual Meeting 
and Midyear Conference, Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn., Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, New York. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4—27th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, New York 
Coliseum, New York City. 


Nov. 80-Dec. 5—Joint meeting, En- 
tomological Society of Ontario; En- 
tomological Society of Canada and 
Entomological Society of America, 
Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dec. 1-2—TIllinois anhydrous am- 
monia Assn. Meeting, Law Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Dec. 1-2—Annual meeting, Carolinas- 
Virginia Pesticide Formulators 
Assn., Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, 
N.C, 

Dec. 2-8—Indiana Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Memorial Center, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Dec. 2-3—Annual Missouri Fertilizer 
Conference, Columbia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-10—Central Canada and North 
Central Weed Control Conferences, 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can. 

Dec. 7-8—Minnesota Soil Short 
Course, University of Minnesota In- 
stitute of Agriculture, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Dec. 7-11— Nebraska Fertilizer In- 
stitute anhydrous ammonia work- 
shops, Dec. 7, Lincoln, Neb.; Dec. 
8, Hastings, Neb.; Dec. 9, Ogallala, 
Neb.; Dec. 10. Kearney, Neb.; Dec. 
11, Columbus, Neb., Agricultural 
Ammonia Institute cooperating. 

Dec. 8—Minnesota Fertilizer Industry 
Assn. meeting, University of Minne- 
sota Institute of Agriculture, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Dec. 8-10—District Fertilizer Dealers 
and Lime Producers Schools, Dec. 
8, Green Bay, Wis., Riverside Ball- 
room; Dec. 9, Eau Claire, Wis., 
Eau Claire Hotel, and Dec. 10, 
Madison, Wis., Wisconsin Center 
Building, sponsored by the Soils 
Department, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dec. 9-11—International Crop Protec- 
tion and Pest Control Exhibition, 
Seymour Hall, St. Marylebone, Lon- 
don, England. 

Dec. 10—Iowa Fertilizer Promotion 
Workshop, Savery Hotel, Des Moi- 
nes, Iowa. 

Dec. 10-11—Michigan State Univer- 
sity Fertilizer Conference, Kellogg 
Center, East Lansing, Mich. 

Dec. 10-11—Arkansas Plant Food 
Conference, Lafayette Hotel, Little 
Rock, Ark, 

Dec. 11—Ohio Fertilizer and Lime 
Conference, conference theatre, 
Ohio Union, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1960 


Jan. 5-6—Annual Texas Fertilizer 
Conference, College Station, Texas. 

Jan, 6-7 — Wisconsin Pesticide Con- 
ference with Industry, Wisconsin 
Center Bildg., University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Jan. 6-8—l4th Annual Meeting, 
Northeastern Weed Control Confer- 
ence, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

dan. 12-138 — Nebraska Fertilizer In- 
stitute annual convention, Pershing 
Auditorium, Lincoln, Neb. 


Jan, 13-14—Pesticide School, North 


Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Jan, 18-15—Ninth Annual Convention, 
Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Jan. 14-16—10th Annual Convention 
of the Agricultural Aircraft Assn., 
El Mirador Hotel, Palm Springs, 
Cal. 


Jan. 20-21—North West Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry Conference, 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore., C. O. 
Barnard, executive secretary. 


Jan. 20-22—Thirteenth Annual South- 
.ern Weed Conference, Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


Jan. 21—Northeast Region, National 
Plant Food Institute fertilizer sales 
promotion workshop, Hotel Her- 
shey, Hershey, Pa. 

Jan. 25—Wisconsin Lime and Ferti- 
lizer Day, University of Wisconsin 
campus, Madison, Wis. 

Jan. 25-26—Second Annual Agricul- 
tural Pesticide Conference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Jan, 25-27—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

Jan, 26-27—South Dakota Fertilizer 
Dealers Short Course, South Dako- 
ta State College, Brookings, S.D. 

Jan. 27-28 — Annual Illinois Custom 
Spray Operators’ Training School, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Jan. 27-29—Symposium on Chemistry 
of Phosphate-Soil Reactions, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. 

Jan, 28-29—Annual meeting of the 
Colorado Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 

Feb. 2-4—Pest Control Operators’ 
School, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N.C. 

Feb. 8-9—Southwestern Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
Hilton Hotel, El Paso, Texas. 

Feb. 9-11—Seventh Annual Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Conference, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Feb. 11-12 — Midwest Agronomists- 
Fertilizer Industry meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 12—California Ammonia Meet- 
ing, Hacienda Hotel, Fresno, Cal. 

Feb. 17-18, 23-25—Indiana Ammonia 
Service School; Feb. 17, Lafayette; 
Feb. 18, Bedford; Feb. 23, Valpa- 
raiso; Feb. 24, Ft. Wayne; Feb. 25, 
Muncie. 

Feb. 17-18—Pest Control Conference, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
campus, Auburn, Ala. Sponsored 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ r word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
| 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR FERTILIZER 
and farm chemical department of long 
established, progressive farm supply or- 
ganization serving Pacific Northwest agri- 
culture. Requires administrative ability 
and technical knowledge, Advancement 
opportunities. Give complete resume of 
age, education, experience and availabil- 
ity in first letter. Address Ad No. 5373, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


SALES POSITION INCLUDING SERVICE 
of working with soil problem to give 
better satisfaction for farmers and deal- 
ers. This service to include more ade- 
quate on the spot and tissue testing. 
Tillage and crop rotation practices. Have 
own formula of soil condition (aqua- 
zyme). No college degree but 10 years’ 
actual field experience working with ex- 
isting soil conditions. Roy Hoover, Gil- 
man, Ill 


by A.P.I. and the Alabama Associ- 
ation for Control of Economic 
Pests. 


Feb. 22-25—Weed Society of America 
meeting, in conjunction with West- 
ern Weed Conference, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

March 23-25—North Central Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 138-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute annual meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

June 27-29—Pacific Branch, Entomo- 
logical Society of America, Daven- 
port Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

July 18-15—Eleventh Annual Ferti- 
lizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City; B. R. Bertramson, State Col- 
lege of 


July 27-29—Great Plains Agricultur- 
al Council, 1960 meeting, Laramie, 
Wyo. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers Is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher dogg 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 


Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

American Potash Institute 
Armour Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 


Baker, H. J., & Bro. 
Bemis. Bro. Bag Co. 


Coddington, E. D., 
Collier Carbon & Chenical Corp. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Davison Chemical Co. 
Deere, J & Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Dorsey 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc..... 17 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co 


Eastern States Petroleum & Chem. Corp. .. 
Gaddis Bros. Co. 
Grace 
Grand River Chemical Div. of Deere & Co. 


Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Hough, Frank G., 


Minerals & Chemical 


Kent, a, Bag Co. 
Kraft B Corp. 


Wilson & Geo., 
Chemical 


South 


Mid-States 
Miller Chem. Fert. Corp. 
Miller Publishing Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber Co. 
Niagara Chemical cave 
Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd. 


Olin Mathieson Chemicai Corp. 


Pennsalt of Division, 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
Phillips Chemica! Co., a ediiiny of 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Potash Company of America 
Power Curve Conveyor 
Progressive Farmer 


Reasor-Hill Corp. 


Sackett, A. J., 
Simonsen 
Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Inc 
sohio Chemical Co. ...... 
Southern Nitrogen Co. 
Southwest Potash Corp. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Spraying Systeme Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Successful Farming 
Swift & Co. eee 


Tennessee Corp. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
U. S. Borax & Chem. Corp. 

U.S: Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemical Div. 


Witco Chemical Co. 


mm sat 
MEMOS 
| $ 9 
B3456!7 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| Wash., chairman, 
| 
Chantland Mfg. Co. 
| 
formation write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 


CROPLIFE’s sharp, incisive 
reporting is studied 
every 7 days by the agricultural 
chemical industry... 


CROPLIFE’s spot diagnosis of 
the shifting agricultural chemical scene 
represents a powerful influence on 


this 2 billion dollar market... 


National Coverage Weekly .. . 


Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides national 
coverage weekly of manufacturers, formulators, mixers and in- 
gredient suppliers. 


Plus Regional Coverage by Marketing-Areas .. . 


In addition, a unique regional circulation plan provides ad- 
vertisers with a selective marketing-area coverage of wholesale 
and retail dealers and farm advisory personnel. 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete analy- | 
sis of Croplife's important role in your advertising program. 


Here isa COMPLETE advertising medium 
with COMPLETE coverage of the market ... 


New York, 55! Fifth Ave Chicago, 2832 Board at ade Bldg. 
Murray Hill 2-2185 Harrison 7-0515 

Mem Member 
Minneapolis, 2501 Wayzata Boulevard Business Publicat Pablications Audit Kansas City, 612 Board ‘ta ade Bldg. 


Franklin 4-5200 Victor 2-1350 
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